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TRINITY EPISCOPAL CHURCH, TULSA 
By 
John Bartlett Meserve 


A history of Trinity Episcopal Church in Tulsa invites a brief 
resume of the interesting historic background of the Church in what 
is today the Diocese of Oklahoma. From 18388 to 1898, the Church 
in the old Indian Territory was committed to the ecclesiastical juris- 
diction, first of the Missionary Bishop of the Southwest, and later 
of the Bishop of Arkansas. The General Convention of the Church 
which convened at Philadelphia on August 19, 1835, created the 
Missionary District of the Southwest, which embraced the States 
of Arkansas, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and the Republic of 
Texas. The Indian Territory, embracing what is today the State of 
Oklahoma, save the panhandle, and which had been created by a 
recent Act of Congress, was also included within this district. 


The Rev. Leonidas Polk,! the young rector of St. Peter’s Church 
at Columbia, Tennessee, was consecrated the first Missionary Bishop 
of the newly created district, on December 9, 1838, at Cincinnati, and 
served as such until October 16, 1841, when he became the initial 
Bishop of the Diocese of Louisiana. Bishop Polk becomes a major fig- 
ure in the early history of the Church in Oklahoma. The new Bishop 
made his first and only venture into the Indian Territory in the 
latter part of January, 1841, while en route to Texas. On the oc- 


1The Rt. Rev. Leonidas Polk, a son of William and Sarah (Hawkins) Polk, 
was born at Raleigh, North Carolina, on April 10, 1806. He attended the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina in 1821-23 but entered the Military Academy at West 
Point in 1823 graduating in June, 1827. Six months later, he resigned his military 
commission and entered the Virginia Theological Seminary at Alexandria. He 
was ordained deacon on April 9, 1830 and in the ensuing month, married Frances 
Devereaux. He was priested in May, 1831 and served as assistant pastor of 
Monumental Episcopal Church at Richmond, Virginia. He subsequently removed 
to Tennessee where he served as an assistant to Bishop Otey and as rector first, 
of St. John’s Church at Ashwood and later of St Peter’s Church at Columbia. 
An outstanding service was his contribution to the establishing of the University 
of the South (Episcopalian) at Sewanee, Tennessee, the corner stone of which 
he laid on October 9, 1860. Came the springtime of °61, Bishop Polk enlisted 
with the Confederacy and, because of his training at West Point, was appointed 
a major-general on June 25, 1861 being promoted to lieutenant-general on October 
10, 1862. He was killed by a cannon ball in the skirmish at Pine Mountain, 
Georgia, on June 14, 1861, closing a military service most faithfully rendered. 
He rests beneath the chancel window in the rear of St. Paul’s Church at Augusta, 
Georgia. For a more extended sketch of Bishop Polk, see the December 1938 
issue of the “Historical Magazine of the Protestant Episcopal Church”, which 
issue is commemorative of the centennial anniversary of his consecration to the 
Episcopate of the church. 
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casion of this visitation, he visited Chief John Ross of the Cherokees 
at his home at Park Hill, subsequently holding services at Ft. Gib- 
son where he established a ‘‘Preaching Station.’’ In pursuing his 
course toward the Red River, services were held at Doaksville in 
the Choctaw country, where the intrepid Bishop contacted. the Rev. 
Messrs. Kingsbury and Byington, prominent Protestant Missionaries 
of other denominations who were maintaining schools among the 
Indians. He was entertained at the home of Peter P. Pitchlynn who 
was later to become a chieftain of the Choctaw Nation. 


The Indian Territory was, at that time, a sequestered region 
and truly an Indian country. The Federal Government was con- 
cluding its removal of some 60,000 of its red proteges from the 
Southeastern States to the old Territory. There were few whites in 
this country at that time and, only in rare instances, was their pres- 
ence tolerated. There were no missionaries of the Episcopal Church 
among the Indians of the Territory during those inceptive days, 
the spiritual concerns of these simple folk being influenced by mis- 
sionaries of the Baptist, Presbyterian, and Methodist denominations. 
Among the Seneca Indians in what is today, Ottawa County, Okla- 
homa, it is known that lay-reading services of the Church had been 
maintained some years before.” 


Upon the retirement of Bishop Polk, in the fall of 1841, the 
Rt. Rev. James Hervey Otey,* Bishop of Tennessee, was assigned 
to the Southwest Missionary District. In touring the district, Bishop 
Otey reached Ft. Towson in the Choctaw country on March 23, 1844, 
where he conducted services. Bishop Otey was relieved of this 
assignment when the Rev. George Washington Freeman,* on October 


2The Rt. Rev. Jackson Kemper, a son of Daniel Kemper was bor at 
Pleasant Valley, Duchess County, New York, on December 24, 1789. He at- 
tended the Episcopal Academy at Chesire, Connecticut and in 1805. entered 
Columbia College in New York, graduating in 1809. He was ordained a deacon in 
St. Peter’s Church, Philadelphia, Pa., on March 11, 1811 and priested on January 
23, 1814 at Christ Church, in that city. While serving as rector of St. Paul’s 
Church at Norwalk, Conn. on September 25, 1835, he was consecrated the first 
Missionary Bishop of the Episcopal Church in America. His diocese embraced 
Indiana and Missouri. Bishop Kemper visited the Seneca Indians in what is 
today, Ottawa County, Oklahoma, in November, 1836 where he reports that lay- 
reading services of the church had been maintained among these Indians. His 
ambitious program to establish an Indian diocese with its own Missionary Bishop 
to inaugurate work in the Indian Territory, came to naught. He was probably 


the first Episcopal Bishop to enter the old Indian Territory. Bishop Kemper 
passed away on May 24, 1870. 


3 The Rt. Rev. James Hervey Otey, was born at Liberty, Virgini 
. 2 ginia on Janu. 
27, 1800, was consecrated Bishop of Tennessee in Christ Church, Philadalephie, 
Pa., on January 14, 1834, being the first Bishop of that Diocese. He was the 
first Chancellor of the University of the South, married Elizabeth D. Pennell 


on October 12, 1821 and died on April 23, 1863. H tah é 
cemetery at St. John’s Church, Ashwoo 1 Tonhtete e rests in e ancient 


4The Rt. Rev. George Washington Freeman was born at Sand ich 
on June 13, 1789. In 1818, he married Ann Yates Cickests 1 
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26, 1844, was consecrated Bishop of Arkansas ‘‘and the Indian Terri- 
tory south of the 361% parallel of latitude and to exercise Episcopal 
supervision over the Missions in the Republic of Texas.’’ Bishop 
Freeman visited Ft. Gibson where he conducted services at the post. 
The Rev. Daniel MeManuss, an Episcopal clergyman served con- 
tinuously as chaplain of the military post at Ft. Gibson from Sep- 
tember 3, 1845 to June 1, 1857 and conducted regular Sunday ser- 
vices. The Bishop passed away on April 29, 1858, and was suc- 
ceeded by the Rev. Henry Champlain Lay who was consecrated 
Bishop of Arkansas,> the Indian Territory and the Territories of 
New Mexico and Arizona, on October 23, 1859. Bishop Lay served 
until 1869 when he was transferred to the new diocese of Easton, 
Maryland. He visited the Indian Territory in June, 1860. The 
Rev. Henry Niles Pierce succeeded Bishop Lay and was consecrated 
Bishop of Arkansas and the Indian Territory on January 25, 1870.® 
Shortly thereafter, he established the first Episcopal church in the 
old Territory, at Oak Lodge, a short distance west of Ft. Smith. 
Facts as to the exact date of the founding of this church are still 
oe Bishop Pierce passed away at Little Rock on September 
; oO: 


The Church in Arkansas had become an independent diocese 
on August 26, 1871, but it was not until 1892 that the Missionary 
District of the Indian Territory and the Territory of Oklahoma was 
created by the General Convention. The Rev. Francis Key Brooke 
was consecrated the first Missionary Bishop of the new district at 
Grace Cathedral Church,’ at Topeka, Kansas, on January 6, 1893, 


5 The Rt. Rev. Henry Champlain Lay was born in Richmond, Va., on De- 
cember 6, 1823. During the Civil War, he functioned as Bishop of Louisiana 
upon the request of Bishop Polk who was absent in military service. He 
married Elizabeth Withers Atkinson on May 13, 1847. He passed away on 
September 17, 1885. 


6The Rt. Rev. Henry Niles Pierce was born at Pawtucket, Rhode Island 
on October 19, 1820 and married Nannie Haywood Sheppard on April 18, 1854. 
On August 26, 1871, the church in Arkansas became an independent Diocese 
and he became the first Bishop. He made frequent visitations into the Indian 
Territory. 


7The Rt. Rev. Francis Key Brooke, a son of the Rev. John Thomas and 
Louisa R. (Hunter) Brooke, was born at Gambier, Ohio, on November 2, 1852. 
He graduated from Kenyon College at Gambier in 1874 and was ordained deacon 
in Christ Church, at Cincinnati, Ohio, on November 21, 1875. He was priested 
at Christ Church, Springfield, Ohio, on May 5, 1877 and served thereafter as 
rector in the following churches;—Grace Church, College Hill, Ohio, in 1875-77, 
Christ Church, Portsmouth, Ohio, in 1877-80, St. James Church, Piqua, Ohio in 1880- 
84, Grace Church at Sandusky, Ohio, in 1884-86, St. Peter’s Church at St. Louis, Mo., 
in 1886-88 and Trinity Church at Atchison, Kansas, in 1888-93. He received his 
M. A. degree at Kenyon in 1881 and his D. D. degree from the University of 
the South in 1911. He was a trustee of Kenyon College. Bishop Brooke was 
consecrated Missionary Bishop of the Missionary District of the Indian Territory 
and the Territory of Oklahoma, at Grace Cathedral Church at Topeka, on January 
6, 1893 and remained in that position until October, 1910, when the district was 
divided and thereafter, as Bishop of the Missionary District of Oklahoma until 
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and the first sustained effort to promote the Church in what had 
hitherto been strictly an Indian country, was undertaken. The 
white population in the Territories now far exceeded the Indian 
citizenship and the days of frontier life had lapsed. 


Tulsa is situated in what was then the extreme Northern part 
of the Creek Nation in the old Indian Territory portion of the new 
Missionary District. By direction of Bishop Brooke, the initial 
Episcopal service was held in Tulsa, in November, 1903, being con- 
ducted by the Rev. Everett E. Williams,’ a missionary residing at 
Vinita. This service was held at the home of Mr. Dan Hunt, which 
stood at the corner of 3rd Street and Boston Avenue. The towering 
25-story National Bank of Tulsa Building today adorns the site. 
Trinity Mission was established by Bishop Brooke and the Rev. 
Mr. Williams remained in charge until June, 1904, when he re- 
moved to Shawnee. In February, 1904, Bishop Brooke celebrated 
the first communion service of the new mission, in the home of 
W. B. Frederick at the corner of 3rd Street and Cincinnati Avenue, 
and later in the spring held communion services in the old Christian 
Church which stood at the corner of 2nd Street and Boulder 
Avenue. During those formative days of the Chureh in Tul- 
sa and before the completion of the first church edifice, services 
were held at various places but principally in the Masonie Hall 
on First Street between Main Street and Boston Avenue. In 
the latter part of June, 1904, the Rev. Richard D. Baldwin,’ who 


his death on October 22, 1918. He married Mildred Ruth Baldwin, at Bolivar, 
Tennessee, on January 5, 1881. She passed away at Chicago, on August 23, 1928. 
Bishop Brooke is buried at Gambier, Ohio. For a more extended sketch, see 
“Right Rev. Francis Key Brooke” by Rev. H. J. Llwyd, Chronicles of Oklahoma, 
XII, 52 et seq. 


8The Rev. Everett E. Williams, a son of Augustus A. and Adell (Beesler) 
Williams, was born at Portsmouth, Ohio on September 12, 1875. He was or- 
dained deacon on Whitsunday in 1902 and priested on March 8, 1905. He 
married Bettie Griffith Clark at Shawnee, Oklahoma on May 24, 1905. After 
her death in 1936, he married Alice Belle Redcliffe on July 9, 1938. He has 


retired from the ministry and now (1939) resides at 903 3rd street, Hudson, 
Wisconsin. 


9The Rev. Richard D. Baldwin was born at Springfield, Ohio on November 
10, 1866. He graduated from the University of Cincinnati on May 28, 1890 with 
the degree of L. L. B., was admitted to the bar and practiced law at Spring- 
field for seven or eight years. Influenced by Bishop Brooke, he abandoned his 
career at the law and entered Berkeley Divinity School at Middletown, Conn., 
from which he graduated on June 7, 1904. He was ordained deacon on June 26, 
1904 at Guthrie and priested at Shawnee in the spring of 1905. Immediately 
after his graduation he came to the Indian Territory and was placed in charge 
of the church missions at Vinita, Tulsa and Sapulpa. On each Sunday, he held 
morning services at Vinita, afternoon services at Sapulpa and evening service 
at Tulsa, The Rey. Mr. Baldwin was influential in the construction of church 
buildings at Tulsa, Sapulpa, Chelsea, Durant and Lawton. He married Frances 
Botefuhr at Fayetteville, Arkansas on December 28, 1904. He passed away on 


December 3, 1934 at Fayetteville, Arkansas where his widow resides (1939) at 
4 East Lafayette street. 


eS 
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had recently arrived from Ohio, was placed in charge of the newly 
organized Trinity Mission, as deacon and later as priest-in-charge. 
The first Woman’s Guild was formed in 1905 with Mrs. Dan Hunt 
as its first presiding officer. The site upon which the present 
church building now stands was acquired on March 11, 1905 for a 
consideration of $800 and the construction of the first church build- 
Ing was commenced. The church building was completed in the 
fall of 1906 at a cost of $3500 and was dedicated by Bishop Brooke, 
assisted by the Rev. Mr. Baldwin. 


It is of interest to know that the first marriage service of the 
Church in Tulsa was performed by Mr. Baldwin on August 31, 
1905, the contracting parties being Winford Bourland and Edithe 
Throop. On September 6, 1904, the first baptism was administered 
by Mr. Baldwin, being that of Nellie Belle and Ruth Voris Short. 
The Rev. Mr. Baldwin retired from his charge on July 1, 1906 
and was succeeded by the Rev. James E. McGarvey, who became 
the deacon-in-charge until October 31, 1908. On December 2, 1906, 
the first confirmation class was presented by the Rev. Mr. McGarvey 
and confirmed by Bishop Brooke. The members of the class were, 
Beatrice Alexander Poindexter, Martha Belle Frederick, Lillian 
Bowman Butler, Sarah Elizabeth Hunt, Emma Little Neves Hammat, 
and Guy Winfred Johnson. Mr. McGarvey also conducted the first 
funeral services of the church in Tulsa, being that of Patrick Gill, 
on November 13, 1906. Mr. McGarvey passed away some years ago. 


Trinity Mission became a self-supporting parish early in 1909 
and the Rev. Gilbert A. Ottmann became its first rector on February 
1, 1909. The first parish meeting was held in February, 1909,!° at 
which Mr. Ottmann presided and the following were elected the 
first vestrymen of Trinity Parish: J. A. Steele, B. T. Hainer, F. A. 
Levoy, Dan Hunt, W. H. Roeser, C. W. Deming and Lewis Emery. 
W. Lyle Dickey became the first senior warden of Trinity Parish. 


16 The Rev. Gilbert Almon Ottmann was born at Fulton, New York on De- 
cember 7, 1856. He received his early education at the Colgate Academy and 
took a partial course at Hobart College After several years in business he began 
his preparation for the ministry. The years 1882-3 he spent at Anadarko, Okla- 
homa in Indian school work. He returned to New York and entered St. Andrews 
Divinity School at Syracuse and was ordained deacon on February 26, 1885 and 
priested on October 2, 1885. He served as rector at Fayetteville, N. Y. in 1886-8; 
Pasadena, California in 1888-9; Sacramento, Calif., in 1891-96; St. Louis, Mo., in 
1896-1901; Atlanta, Ga., in 1901-3; Savannah, Ga., in 1903-7; Newport, Ark., 
in 1908 and Tulsa, Okla., in 1909-12 from whence he went to Palm Beach, Fla., 
and later to Trinity Church at Trinidad, Colo., of which church he was rector 
at the time of his death. While in California he served as chaplain of the state 
senate and later in the Spanish-American War served as chaplain of the 2nd 
Missouri Volunteer Infantry. He married Minnie E, James on August 26, 1880 
who passed away on October 24, 1893. On January 38, 1903, he married Florence 
Hardy who survives him and resides (1939) at 2127 California Street, Washington, 
D. C. Mr. Ottmann passed away at Denver, Colorado on March 17, 1922 and is 
buried at Trinidad, Colorado. 
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In October, 1910, the Missionary District was divided, by action 
of the General Convention, the two districts embracing substantially 
the areas which hitherto had defined the Indian Territory and the 
Territory of Oklahoma. The old Indian Territory section being 
styled the Missionary District of Eastern Oklahoma, and the Terri- 
tory of Oklahoma portion being the Missionary District of Okla- 
homa. On January 26, 1911, the Rev. Theodore Payne Thurston 
was consecrated Bishop of the Eastern District and established his 
residence at Muskogee. Bishop Brooke remained in charge of the 
Western District. 


The Rev. Mr. Ottmann retired as rector of Trinity Church on 
December 15, 1912 and the Rev. James J. H. Reedy who had come 
to the parish in 1911,!2 served as locum tenens until the selection of 
the Rev. Chauncey V. Kling of Waterford,’*? New York as rector 


11 Rt. Rev. Theodore Payne Thurston, a son of Benjamin Eaton and Mary 
Ann (Siddall) Thurston was born at Delevan, Illinois on June 30, 1867. He 
graduated from the public schools at Philadelphia in June, 1883 and from Shat- 
tuck School at Faribault, Minn., in 1887. He received his B. A. degree at Trinity 
College at Hartford, Conn., in 1891 and his D. D. degree from that institution 
in 1911. He attended the Episcopal Theological School at Cambridge, Mass_ 
from which he graduated in 1894 and later he received his D. D. degree from 
the University of the South. He was ordained deacon in 1894 and was priested 
In 1895. He served as rector of St. Paul’s Church at Onatonna, Minn., in 1894- 
7, at Winona, Minn, in 1897-1903 and of St. Paul’s Church at Minneapolis, Minn., 
in 1908-11 and on January 26, 1911 was consecrated Missionary Bishop of the 
Missionary District of Eastern District of Oklahoma. Upon the death of Bishop 
Brooke, he became Bishop of the church in the entire State of Oklahoma and 
served as such until his resignation on October 15, 1926. His resignation was 
occasioned by ill health. Bishop Thurston married Jane Mitchell at Franklyn, 
Pa., on September 21, 1904. She passed away on May 14, 1905 and on June 
8, 1920, he married Daisy Carroll Speer. He now (1939) resides at 2808 State 
Street, San Diego, California. 


12The Rev. James Jay Hamilton Reedy, a son of Rev. William Michael 
Reedy, a Presbyterian minister, was born at Curwensville, Pa.. on May 3, 1852. 
His parents removed to Freeport, Ill, in 1854 where he lived until 1868 when 
he removed to Council Bluffs, Iowa, subsequently removing to Nebraska in 1876. 
He was educated at the Jefferson Normal School, at Jefferson, Iowa, taught school 
and later attended the Theological Seminary at Topeka, Kansas. He lived at 
Denver, Colo., from 1900 to 1906, when he came to Newkirk, Oklahoma. In 
1907, he became identified with the Whirlwind School near Watonga, Okla., where 
he taught among the Cheyenne Indians. He was ordained deacon at Trinity 
Church, Council Bluffs, Iowa in 1889 and was priested by Bishop Brooke at St. 
Paul’s Church, at Oklahoma City on January 25, 1908. From 1909 to 1911, he 
served the churches at Vinita, Chelsea, Claremore and Afton. He came to Tulsa 
on July 2, 1911 and served thereafter as curate of Trinity Church until May 1, 


1935 upon which date he was made curate emeritus. He is a much beloved 
character. 


13 The Rey. Chauncey Vorhis Kling, a son of William Virgil and Amelia 
(Osterhout) Kling was born at Cobleskill, New York on August 10, 1873. He 
graduated from Hartwick College in 1896 and from Hartwick Theological Seminary 
in 1899 with the degree of B. D. and served in the ministry of the Lutheran 
church in 1899-1905. He was ordained deacon in the Episcopal Church on 
May 10, 1906 at St. John’s Church at Ogdensburg, New York and was priested 
on May 9, 1907 at St. Paul’s Church at Waddington, N. Y. of which church he 
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in 1913. The service of the Rev. Mr. Kling began on April 6, 1913, 
and was concluded on April 4, 1920. A Woman’s Auxiliary Branch 
was formed in 1912 with Mrs. John Carson as its initial president, 
and the Altar Guild was created the same year with Mrs. Fred 
Cabel _as president. On October 22, 1918, the beloved Bishop 
Francis Key Brooke passed away and the two missionary districts 
in Oklahoma again were united and Bishop Thurston became Bishop 
of the Church in the entire State. 


The congregation of Trinity Parish had now exceeded the ac- 
commodations of the church building, and plans were already under 
contemplation for the construction of a new and more commodious 
house of worship. As early as February 21, 1919, the matter of 
new church construction was submitted to the annual parish meeting 
and highly approved. The Rev. Mr. Kling was succeeded by the 
Rev. Rolfe P. Crum who held his first service in Trinity Church 
on June 22, 1920,"4 being installed by Bishop Thurston on November 
18, 1920. To him was committed the task of building the new 
ehureh. The old church building was dismantled and ground broken 
for the construction of the new church building upon the site of 
the original church edifice, on December 11, 1921. The growth of 
the congregation and the building of the new structure, made nec- 
essary the holding of services elsewhere, and on December 12, 1920, 
the regular church services were held in the Majestic Theatre and 
continued there until June 4, 1922, when the first service was con- 


served as rector in 1907-8. He served thereafter as rector of Grace Church at 
Waterford, N. Y. in 1908-13 and on April 6, 1913 became rector of Trinity 
Church, at Tulsa, serving until April 4, 1920. He returned to New York where 
he served as rector of St James Church at Ft. Edward, N. Y. from June 1, 1920 
until June 1, 1922. At present (1939) he is rector of Trinity Church at Troy, 
N. Y. where he has been in service since 1922. He married Rosa Lee Turk on 
August 8, 1896 who passed away on March 19, 1933. He married Ann Mc- 
Manus of Troy on September 17, 1934. He received his D. D. degree at Trinity 
College, Hartford, Conn., on June 19, 1939. The Rev. Mr. Kling resides (1939) 
at 585, 4th avenue, Troy, New York. 


14The Rev. Rolfe Pomeroy Crum, a son of Xenephon Xerxes and Anna 
Marcia (Phelps) Crum, was born at Cleveland, Ohio, on January 5, 1889. He 
attended school at Bolton Grammar School at Cleveland in 1895-1902, East High 
School, Cleveland, 1902-06, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, 1906-11 where 
he received his A. B. degree, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., 1911-14 and 
received his M. A. degree, Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, Mass., 
1911-14 and received his B. D, degree. He received his D. D. degree at Western 
Reserve University at Cleveland in 1930. He pursued studies at Cambridge, 
England in 1931-2. He was ordained deacon at St. Paul’s Cathedral, Boston, in 
June 1914 and priested at Trinity Church, Boston in May 1915. He served as 
chaplain with the American Red Cross in France from July 1918 to January, 
1919. He served as curate of Trinity Church, Buffalo, New York in 1914-16 and 
as rector of St. Mark’s Church at Syracuse, N. Y. in 1916-20 and of Trinity 
Church, Tulsa, Oklahoma, from June 1, 1920 to December 81, 1925. He served 
thereafter as rector of St. Mark’s Church, San Antonio, Texas in 1926-31 and 
of St. Andrews Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 1932.36. He was chaplain of a cruise 
around the world in 1936 and in 1938-9 president of Neff College, in Philadelphia. 
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_ ducted by Bishop Thurston in the crypt of the new church build- 
ing then under construction. The Rev. Mr. Crum concluded his 
services in the parish on December 31, 1925, and on May 9, 1926, 
the new church edifice was formally dedicated with services con- 
ducted by the Rt. Rev. James Ridout Winchester, Bishop of Ar- 
kansas, assisted by the Rev. Mr. Crum who was then rector of St. 
Mark’s Church at San Antonio, Texas. The new church building, 
at the corner of Fifth Street and Cincinnati Avenue and in immedi- 
ate proximity to the downtown district of Tulsa, is a fine example 
of English Gothic architecture with inspiring stained glass windows 
and most beautiful wood carvings. 


Bishop Thurston severed his connection with the Missionary 
District of Oklahoma, by his resignation on October 15, 1926. The 
Rt. Rev. E. Cecil Seaman, Missionary Bishop of North Texas, func- 
tioned as Bishop of the Missionary District of Oklahoma until 
October 2, 1927, when the Rev. Thomas Casady was consecrated 
Bishop of the District. The Rev. A. Edward Saunders became 
rector of Trinity Church on November 1, 1926,1* concluding his 
service by resignation on October 31, 1929, to be succeeded, on Jan- 


15 The Rt. Rev. Thomas Casady, a son of Simon and Sarah Conarree, (Grif- 
fiths) Casady was born at Des Moines, Iowa on June 6, 1881. He received his 
B. A. degree at the University of Iowa in 1902 and was a student at the General 
Theological Seminary in New York City, in 1903-06. He was ordained deacon at 
Des Moines, on June 24, 1906, pricsted at Oelwein, Iowa on February 15, 1907 
and served as rector of the following churches;—Oelwein, Iowa in 1907; at St. 
Mark’s Church at Des Moines, from January 1, 1908 to November 1, 1912; Church 
of the Ascension, at Pueblo, Colorado from November 1, 1912 to May 1, 1920 and 
of All Saints Church at Omaha, Nebraska, from May 1, 1920 to October 2, 1927. 
He was consecrated Missionary Bishop of the Missionary District of Oklahoma, 
at Omaha, Neb., on October 2, 1927. He received his S. T. D. degree from 
the General Theological Seminary on October 27, 1927 and his D. D. degree 
from the University of the South, in June 1928. The Missionary District became 
the Diocese of Oklahoma on January 17, 1838 and Bishop Casady became the 
ees i ae rica . ce He married Frances Le Baron Kasson 
on June 27, e muc eloved Bisho si 
Street, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. oe ee 


16The Rev. Albert Edward Saunders, a son of Rev. Albert E. Saunders, a 
Methodist clergyman and Minnie A, Shaw, his wife, was born at Downer’s Grove, 
Illinois, on October 25, 1892. He was educated at private schools, Wheaton 
College, the Northwestern University and at Garrett Biblical Institute at Evan- 
ston, Ill. In September, 1923 he was ordained deacon in the Episcopal Church. 
He was Fs bite in March, 1924 and served as rector of St. James Church at 
Hibbing, innesota in 1923-26; of Trinity Church at Tulsa, Oklahoma, in 1926-29; 
of St. Martin’s Church at Providence, R. I. in 1929-33 and of Christ Church 
on Clinton Street at Brooklyn, N. Y. since 1933. He married Irene Lamberson 
on September 16, 1915. Rev. Mr. Saunders received his D. D. degree from the 
ve of Tulsa in 1929. He resides (1939) at 326 Clinton Street, Brooklyn, 


AS 
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uary 1, 1980, by the Rev. Edward H. Eckel, Jr.,17 who is the present 
(1939) rector. The Rev. John A. Gardner served as assistant rector 
from 1927 to 1928.18 The Rev. James J. H. Reedy served as curate 
of the church from 1911 to May 1, 1935, at which time he was 
made curate emeritus. Other curates of the parish have been the 
Rev. Messrs. Quentin Ferguson, from January 1, 1933 to September 
24, 1934, Judson S. Leeman, from June 1, 1935, to September 1, 
1936, Paul R. Abbott from September 1, 1936 to June 1, 1937, and 
Robert Harold Stetler who came to the parish on September 1, 
1937, and is still (1939) in service. The Order of St. Martin was 
formed in the church in April, 1928, and the Laymen’s League in 
January, 1938 with Judge Louis W. Pratt as its first president. 
Not least among the organizations of Trinity Church is the Social 
Service League, formed by Mrs. John Carson on November 19, 1920. 
A church publication, the Trinity Tidings, was published first in 
October, 1930, and has been issued weekly since, save during the 
months of July and August in each year. Mrs. Marie M. Hine, 
the present organist and choir directress, has served since May 2, 
1920. 


Trinity parish has shared the rapid growth of Tulsa and its 
church membership today embraces some 1375 communicants. 


In 1938, Oklahoma churchmen gave pause in thought of the un- 
afraid Christian mentor whose service as the first Bishop of the 
old Indian Territory had its inception a century before. Most ap- 
propriate and commemorative it was, that on January 17, 1938, 
the last fragment of the extensive Missionary District over which 
the Rt. Rev. Leonidas Polk had presided, became the Diocese of 


17 The Rev. Edward Henry Eckel Jr., a son of the Rev. Edward Henry and 
Anna Todd (Reynolds) Eckel, was born at Newport, Delaware on April 23, 
1890. He attended the public schools, graduating from the High School at St. 
Joseph, Missouri in 1907. He entered the University of Missouri in the fol- 
lowing year, but became a Rhodes scholar from Missouri shortly thereafter. He 
went to England and entered Wadham College in 1910 at Oxford and received 
his B. A. degree with honors in theology, in 1913. Upon his return to the United 
States, he entered the senior class at the General Theological Seminary at New 
York City and graduated in 1914. He was ordained deacon on June 7, 1914 at 
Christ Church in St. Joseph, Mo. and placed in charge of Christ Church at 
Warrensburg, Mo. - He was ordained to the priesthood on December 20, 1914. 
The Bachelor of Divinity degree was conferred upon him by the General The- 
ological Seminary in 1915. Rev. Mr. Eckel Jr. became curate of the Church of 
St. John the Evangelist at St. Paul, Minnesota, in November, 1916. In February, 
1918, he became rector of St. Paul’s-on-the-Hill, at St. Paul, Minn. and a year 
later assumed additional charge of the Church of the Epiphany. He married 
Emily Hewson Pope at St. Paul on April 30, 1927 and on January 1, 1930 hbe- 
came rector of Trinity Church at Tulsa which position, he today (1939) most 
capably honors. 


18 The Rev. John A. Gardner is at present (1939) rector of St. Andrews 
Church at Providence, Rhode Island and resides at 302 Academy Avenue in that 


city. 
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Oklahoma. The Rt. Rev. Thomas Casady became the first Bishop 
of the new Diocese.!9 


19 The writer acknowledges indebtedness for data furni 

; ; ‘S urnish 

picherd ee Bishop of Arkansas, the Rt. Rey. eke Oo ee 

. Me ee the Rev. Alvin Scollay Hock of Stillwater, Oklahoma and 

aay yas Lary McCoy of Oklahoma City who has made "available to th 
r her splendid thesis, “The History of the Episcopal Church in Oklahoma.” 


THOMAS CASADY 


REV. 


Roly 
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LETTERS REGARDING CHOCTAW MISSIONS 
AND MISSIONARIES 


Edited by Anna Lewis! 


Miss Sue McBeth came to the Choctaw Nation as a missionary 
in the Spring of 1860. She was sent to the Goodwater mission and 
here she worked almost a year and a half until the Civil War forced 
her to leave the Indian territory. She never lost interest in the 
Choctaws. While she was in Goodwater she kept a diary or a 
journal as she called it. Parts of her journal have survived. 


The following letters are from various missionaries who were 
either workers in the Choctaw Nation with Miss McBeth or who had 
labored in the Nation before they came. They were written as an- 
swers to her questions. She decided to write a history of the Choc- 
taw missions and missionaries. To do this she started gathering 
material from various sources: letters, manuscripts and pictures. 
Some of the letters and a few manuscripts have been kept all these 
years and were sent recently by Miss McBeth’s niece, Miss Mary 
Crawford of Lapawai, Idaho, to the Presbyterian Synodical of Okla- 
homa and it was through the interest of Mrs. Thomas B. Losey of 
Chickasha that they were brought to my attention.® 


Vinita Cherokee Nation 


Jan. 26, 1872 
Miss S. L. McBeth 


Dear friend, 


I have yours of Dec. 27 and am happy to tell you that I remember 
the writer much better than you think. On my return from Presbytery 
in the spring of 1860, I met my much loved friend Mr. John C. McCarter at 
Boggy Depot; on his way to Goodwater, and having in charge the lady 
who now writes to me for information and whose acquaintance I there 
made. 

In 1850—I think in January, Mr. James S. Allen and his wife, Mrs. 
June Allen reached Wapanucka, and were very quietly received by the 
quiet prairie, the quiet teacher and the quiet rocks. They came directly 
from Pontiac, Michigan. Mr. A. (llen) a Scotchman and Mrs, A. (llen) of 
English birth and one of the most energetic persons I ever knew. Their 


1Dr. Anna Lewis is Head of the History Department at Oklahoma College for 
Women. 


2This mission was located six or seven miles from the mouth of the Kiamichi 
River near the present town of Ervin. 

8Miss Crawford is a retired missionary, having worked for forty-three years 
among the Nez Perce. After Miss McBeth left the Choctaw Mission she went 
to the north-west and worked with the Nez Perce Indians until her death. There 
is still in existence the McBeth Mission among these Indians. Miss Crawford 
says of herself and her work: “I am a retired Missionary, having succeeded my 
Aunt Sue and Kate McBeth in their work. . . They, with my younger sister are 
all buried in a little Indian cemetery just back of the First Church of Kamish.” 
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special mission was the erection of the buildings, under the direction of 
the Presbyterian Board. The work was begun at once and prosecuted with 
energy, including some toil; but such was the state of the country then 
that everything went on slowly. I think it was January 1852 when Rev. 
A. M. Watson from S. C. was sent out to put in operation and superintend 
the school. With him and wife came Mr. McCarter and Mr. Davis—the 


latter remained until about 1856 or 7. 


Br. (other) Watson, after some time decided to decline the school, and 
give his time to preaching, and accordingly obtained a house and removed 
to Boggy Depot. The two young men above mentioned at once joined 
Mr. Alien in the work of putting up the buildings. The funds in Mr. 
Allen’s hands came directly from the Presbyterian Board; but a part came 
indirectly from the Chickasaw School fund, and was paid to the Board on 
Mr. Allen’s vouchers—After one or two changes in the agreement it was 
settled that the Chickasaws should pay $12000, towards the erection of the 
buildings. This was all paid to the Board by the Department in Washington. 
Before the buildings were fit for use $10,000 more had been expended. Mr. 
Allen had hoped that the Chickasaws would pay this ten thousand also 
and made several efforts to get them to do so but failed: and others 
afterwards failed in similar attempts to get this ten thousand dollars. In 
May 1852 Hon. Walter Lourice visited our missions in the territory; and 
while at Wapanucka wrote back to me, at Spencer where I had met him, 
to prepare to go up to W. (apanucka) as soon as the term closed; and 
get things ready to open the school in October following. It was August 
before we got up to Wapanucka, having both (wife and self) been quite sick 
in the meantime. Miss Hannah M. Green had just arrived from the Creek 
Mission as a teacher for the new school. Miss K. F. Thompson (afterward, 
Mrs. Reid and now with the Saviour) came up from Spencer where she 
had taught the previous term, 


In October we four began school with forty scholars. We really had 
but little to begin with—not one bedstead for the girls, no tables in the 
dining room, clothing and food of a plain kind in abundance. I drew all 
funds from the Board though a part was paid the Board by the Department 
at Washington on my vouchus Viz. $75. per scholar annually—this was 
the agreement. What ever we expended more the Board had to furnish. 
Before spring we increased the number of pupils to fifty. During the 
next two years that we remained at Wapanucka we had one hundred girls. 
During the most of the time I had the valuable assistance of my friend 
McCarter. In the meantime these had joined the mission, Messes Mary J. 
Burns, Marie Shelleeburger, Anna T. Turner, and Clara M. Eddy. In 
July 1855 we left and Br. (other) and Sister Wilson took the places—Miss 
Bachon from New York came with them. They being both from S. C. 
Brs. (others) Wilson remained until 1859 when at his urgent request we 
went back from the Creek country to supply his place for one year. Mrs. 
Wilson was then at home and Br. (other) W. (ilson) left July 1859. He had 
not been back long when you saw him in the spring of 1860. During that 
stay he endeavored to get the Chickasaws to earry into effect a new 
contract which he had made with them and which included the payment 
of that “old” ten thousand dollars which dated back to Mr. Allen’s times. 
This had been agreed to by a committee of Indians on condition that he 
should put a piazza in front of the main building, and finish the house with 
Belfry. But he found that they had declined to appropriate the money as 
agreed by their committee, and after conferences with the Board he 
notified the Chickasaws, through the agent, that the school would be 
discontinued. Bro. (ther) W. (ilson) left that spring and I closed the 
school at the regular time; and in accordance with instructions from 
the Board proceeded to sell off the property and to turn over the proceeds 
to the treasurers of the Chickasaws Mission. After we closed the school 
the Chickasaws in Council, voted the buildings under my care until they 
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should need them for school purposes; and we remained in the large 
house until the Chickasaw army needed. After that the refugees from the 
other nations during the war occupied the building. During the last part 
of the war time it was used as a hospital, and after the war it was again 
used by refugees who could not get back home. Putting together all the 
use and abuse of the house it was in a pretty bad condition when I saw 
it last but it was then in 1868 and I believe is now used as a school 
house for a day school; and one or two families of Chickasaws lived in it. 
The Chickasaws have now no Mission Schools; but a system of day 
schools. 

Brother Wilson died in 1864 in Richmond while engaged as a chaplain 
in the Southern Army. Mr. McCarter has entirely escaped me. They went 
home to S. C. in 1860 to live with Mrs. McCarter’s father. They were 
lovely people who feared and loved God. I should have mentioned the 
Mr. Mc C. (arter) went home for his wife during the second years they 
were together at Wapanucka. Mr. and Mrs. Allen left in the spring of 
1855. The young ladies who were at W. (apanucka) during the last years 
you know—Miss Culbertson married and went to China—Miss Downing 
with her in China. Miss McLeod has been in the Choctaw Nation as a 
teacher since the war. I know not how long she remained. Miss Eddy 
came back in 1866 and has at times since that time taught a school at 
Boggy Depot. I know not that I have come near your expectations now 
that you can read what I have written; but I have done what little I 
have done, with the greatest cheerfulness. 


In regard to the use of my name in a book, I need say but little. 
The real connection I have had with the humble work of Mission among 
the Indians will never raise me very high nor sink me very low whoever 
may know thereof. 

In October 1862 Father Kingsbury was married to Miss Child a former 
teacher of his school (married at Boggy Depot, by Rev. H. Balentine). 
That fall Bro. (ther) Hotchkin died in the East where he had gone in 
pursuit of health. The letter telling of this reached his daughter Mrs. 
John Kingsbury at Boggy Depot about the last of November. She left 
her feeble husband in my care and went to comfort her mother—found 
her on her death bed. Stayed to see her die and followed her to her 
grave and then returned in time to spend a few days with her husband 
and to see him die also and go to the house appointed for all. Mrs. Father 
Kingsbury died before he died—These are all now in the Promised Land. 

Yours truly 
H. Balentine 
Rochester, Minn. April 9,/72 
Itibapishi holitopa fehma ma 

Your letter came more than a week ago..... 

I went to Spencer Academy as a teacher in 1852, arriving April 8, 
I went in company with Father Lourice who visited the Indians, Miss. 
at that time. Mary Jane Hayaman arrived Jan. 7, following and we were 
married at Wheelock, Jan. 18, 1853, by Rev. A. Wright. Please mention 
her name kindly as one of the Choctaw Miss. (ionaries) as she loved the 
work and gave her life for it. I spent four years at Wheelock, when health 
giving way, I went North for a rest. Found an opportunity to enter 
Princeton Seminary. I studied two years and upon the request of the 
board left the Seminary to take charge of Goodwater, entering that charge 
in May 1858. Jannice left Goodwater in May 1860 and died Feb. 14, 1861. 

IT have not the date of my return to Goodwater. I left home the 4th 
of March—the day after Lincoln’s innauguration, and reached Goodwater 
the second Monday afterwards—probably the 17: 

Taking Goodwater as the center, describe a circle embrassing all that 
probably belonged to the Parrish, I do not remember the number of 
Communicates. There were not over 40 outside the school. 
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There were really no towns or villages, belonging to the Choctaws. 
Doaksville was the only approach to a village, and that you know was not 
Indian. Their law gave every man a title to one square mile of land, of 
which his house was the middle point. This induced them to locate widely 
apart from each other. They were strictly farmers and stock raisers. 
Capt. Jones branded over 600 calfs every summer, making his stock of 
cattle, perhaps over 3000, and bringing in an annual income of more 
than 8000. There are however many Indian merchants, blacksmith and 
carpenters. Cotton was the chief article of barter. Merchants took 
their unclean cotton to exchange for goods. 

Missionaries repeatedly applied to the Texas Governor to redress 
the Red River evils but the Governor made feeble efforts to enforce the law, 
and the only result was the deep hatred and ill will of these Red River 
devils. 

To me Goodwater is a pitiful place to describe. It is so utterly destitute 
of remenant parts. 

It was situated on the not very elevated water shed dividing the Red 
River from the Kiamish, and equidistant from the two streams, and nine 
mile from their confluence. The scenery around it is exceedingly dull 
and uninteresting. Being wholly thin forest of not heavy growth, composed 
chiefly of the varieties of the oak, common to that region. The place 
is a misnomer, for the water supplied by well is slightly brackish, though 
not unwholesome, and becomes palitable by continued use.. 


The buildings were: 1. The Mission house—a long low tin roofed 
frame building with capacious rear projection, or ell, for kitchen, dining 
rooms, pantry, etc. The main dining room would accommodate over fifty 
at meals. Under this was a good large cellar with brick walls. The main 
building had a large veranda in front, a hall through the middle opened to 
this veranda, and on each side a good size room, one a reception room 
and the other the home of the superintendent. Over these and under the 
tin roof were sleeping rooms, mostly used for strangers. A little South 
of the Mission house was a log building. The lower part divided into two 
rooms. One a teachers room, the other a girls sitting room. The attic was 
used for scholars sleeping. Some rods further south stood the Seminary, a 
two story frame building. The first floor contained two large schools rooms. 
The second floor was divided into three rooms a teachers room and work 
room for the scholars. The one rear room was used as a dormitory for 
scholars. Back of this building was another log building containing two 
rooms for teachers. This is the only building now standing—all the rest 
were destroyed by fire. The whole station with ample wooded play ground 
was enclosed with a strong picket fence. And to the North separate en- 
closures, for garden and orchards, afording ampple supplies of apples, 
peaches, plums, pears and apricots in their seasons. 


Outside this enclosure to the west on a gentle rise of ground stood 
the church of plain frame structure, 30 by 40 not plastered but nicely lined 
with boards and whitewash. Near this is the Mission Cemetery where 
lies the precious dust of some who left home and friends to toil for the 
red man. This sacred place is no doubt now, desolate, and the graves 
eae under foot.. But God watches the sleeping dust and will keep 
it safe: 


Yours, George Ainslie 


Boggy Depot, 
ee atts April 16, 1872 
Your several letters have come to find me very unwell. For the last 
four weeks with a severe cold and neuralgia in my face, which has un- 
fitted me for this kind of business. And I studied some time on the 
expediency of sending the manuscript without copying. And while waiting 
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so Mr. Wright comes in and says we had better not send them without 
copying, for fear of their getting lost. So I resorted to the last remedy 
of getting my little son 13 years old the 7 of next May to undertake and 
I send you today the 19 pages of foolscap of his copying. I think you 
can read it. He has done this much in 10 days, out of school hours, and 
if he continues diligently he will copy the rest in about three weeks if he 
does not get sick. I also send you this day in another envelope 12 pages 
of the revival history of the Mission—Before the removal, which is between 
that which I have sent and which Cyrus has written. 


I send you a sermon prepared by Mr. Byington, 2 months after the 
death of the second Mrs. Kingsbury, of which you might take a few 
extras, leaving out some of the trials. And a sermon preached by Mr. 
Kingsbury at Jonathan Dwight’s funeral. And also an address delivered 
by him which is quite interesting. You will see that it is written in a 
simple child-like style. One reason for that is that it might be easily 
understood, and interpreted, as they call it in Choctaw idiom. In think 
you lived here long enough to understand why it was written so; as you 
see more of the manuscript there will more be said about Jonathan 
Dwight; just as fast as Syrus can copy it I will send it to you. You 
asked me to forgive you for being so troublesome. I have needed to 
be forgiven by you, for my delinquency. But while I cannot very well 
help on account of being unwell, truly God has been good to us in 
prospering our labors, thus far. And I hope and pray that he will continue, 
and crown our labors with success. And that this work may yet prove 
a rich blessing to the church, and to the world. And there may yet be a 
remnant saved among the Choctaw people. I send you with this letter, a 
front view of Mrs. Wright. Some day when my head does not pain me 
I will look over your letters, and see what questions to answer, but for 
the present this must do, 


Yours with much love, 
H. N. Kingsbury 


Bristol, Kenosha Co., Wisc. 
April 13/72 
Dear Miss Mc Beth 


I hasten to answer your questions. My parents William Austin 
Thayer, and Susan Whitney were both natives of Conn. though residents 
of N. Y. City at the time of their appointments in 1822 as Missionaries 
to the Senacas. I was born among the Senacas in Erie County, N. Y. 
Sept. 20, 1824. In 1832 my parents left service. Voting to return, if it 
pleased the Lord as a teacher to the Indians, thence forward, I regarded 
them as my pupils, in pursuing my studies, I kept the end in view. When 
I was 12 years old, I united with the Pres. Church at Lancaster, N. Y. 
By the death of my mother in 1839, my studies were interrupted. Be- 
ing the oldest daughter, the care of my fathers family resolved on 
me until his second marriage, from which time I was an invalid for three 
years. In 1844 I entered the senior class at LeRoy Female Seminary. 
In 1846 I commenced teaching among the Senacs. In 1849 I was called to 
the Tesuorars in Niagara County, N. Y. with whom I remained until 1854, 
in the service of the ABCFM though not under appointment. In 1854 I 
applied for and received an appointment from the PBFM as missionary 
teacher to the South Western Indians for Wapanucka among the Chicka- 
saws. I arrived on Nov. 1854 and in Sept. 1855. I was married to Theodore 
Jones, who was then in the service of the Mission at that station. In 
1858 we were transferred to Tallahapee among the Creeks, and in Oct. 
1859 in obedience to the instruction to the PBFM we were stationed at 
Goodwater among the Choctaws where we remained until Sept. 1865, 
having been nearly 11 years among the Southwestern Indians. Father 
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Kingsbury was slightly lame, having one club foot, and used a cane. A 
kind hearted well preserved elderly gentleman. With benignant counten- 
ance and manners; hair dark, I think black, intermingled with gray at 
78 years of age, he seemed to be in full possession of all his faculties, and 
used to ride on horseback unattended from Pine Ridge to Goodwater a 
distance of 14 miles, once in four weeks, to spend the Sabbath and to 
preach for us. This he kept up during the war, failing in his appointment 
only once, when he was sick. I saw him last the Sabbath before we 
left the Choctaws. He was then rather feeble and he had been sick..... 


I am sorry the information that I have to give is so meager. I would 
gladly help you. In his last letter, Rev. Reid writes, “have you heard 
from Miss McBeth. I mean to help her all I can.” I wish you much 
success with your book. Rev. Stark of Paris, Texas might help you. If 
I can be of any service to you let me know, 

J. F. Jones 


Gibralter, 
Lake Erie, Ohio 
August 16, 1872 
Dear Sister, 
From one of the guests enjoying the hospitalities of this place, I 
learned a very pleasant incident of the early life of Father Kingsbury. 


There were three; Allen, Hawes, and Kingsbury were companions. 
On Sab. Allen, on way to church would first call for Hawes and they two 
for Kingsbury. (H. (awes) was a Universalist, and K. (ingsbury) even then 
an earnest Christian. Every Sab. these two had warm disputes from their 
special standpoints. It happened on a day that Father K. (ingsbury) was 
in the hay field. A rabbit started before, the mowers, who threw down 
their sythes and gave chase. K. (ingsbury) joined in the chase but 
accidentally stepped on a sythe receiving a terrible wound. A surgeon was 
called who took up the severed arteries, but had no hope of recovery. 
Hawes, as soon as he heard of the accident, came to see his dying friend. 
When he saw the calmness and confidence of one so near eternity he 
became convinced that there was a reality in religion and became himself 
a Christian. K. (ingsbury) as we know, did not die, but being lame now 
for life left the work he had been pursuing i. e. Cabinent Making and be- 
gan studying which prepared him for his life’s work. Hawes became the 
celebrated Joel Hawes D. D. 


Now so in the wonderful leading of Providence. So small in matter as 
the running of that rabbit changed the destinies of these two wonderful 
men. 

Also I never knew before the origin of Father K.’s (ingsbury) lameness. 

I am here on invitation of Jay Cooke resting for awhile. Will, if 
no providence calls me away, b2 here all of the next week. I will then 
make a hurried visit to N. Y. and return home. This opportunity to rest 
is very opportune, for I have since last writing to you had another severe 
attack of congestion of the lungs. I left my family well. 

I am not sure of the spelling of “Hawes.” 

Yours truly, 
George Ainsley 


Rochester, Minn. 
Dec. 30, 1871 
Dear Sister, 
; Your of the 20th I have had for some day’s waiting, hoping to find 
time to correct the MSS.5 I suppose I would never have found time to 


5 This MSS. was not with the other letters, 
4The next letter from George Ainsley explains this handicap. 


~~ 
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write even as brief a history as that, if sickness had not laid me aside 
from duty. So, being well, I wait in vain for time to revise or correct. 
You can however learn from it some information. You will bear in mind 
that it was written from memory—sgoing back eight busy and eventful 
years. I think however that all the statements are correct. I wrote 
it thinking that my children might some day take interest in reading the 
sinha for this reason I will trouble you to return it when you no longer 
need it. 


Your first two questions—I think you did not enter the Cherokee Ter. 
(ritory) after leaving Ft. Smith. The Canadian R. (iver) is the N. (orth) 
‘boundary of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Ter. (ritory) which you would not 
likely cross on your way. “Skullyville” is a Choctaw name. It may however 
be a Chickasaw town for I think most of your road from Ft. S. (mith) 
was through Chickasaw Ter. (ritory). 


2. Goodland was not any farther from evil influences than Goodwater 
or other stations. If any difference—it was perhaps the most exposed of 
all, as the mouth of Boggy—not very far away, was a stronghold of the 
most wicked of the Texan ill-doers. Bennington® was very slightly if any 
better off. My impression is that they had more drunkenness and ruffianism 
in that vicinity than in any other place. Lenox was the only station far 
enough from the Red R. (iver) to be free from those vile influences. 
Spencer was also measurably free. Goodland and Bennington had only 
day schools. 

Wapanucka was first occupied by Rev. H. Balentine in 1852, although 
I think, not opened as a school until 1853. Miss F. K. Thompson was the 
first teacher sent and was in 1853 joined by Miss May J. Burns and Miss 
Schelerboyer. (I am not sure of spelling) Mr. Turner was also one of 
the first corps of teachers. Wapanucka was the most beautiful of all the 
stations of the Indian Missions. It stood on an elevated wooded plateau, 
one side sloping down on the open prairie—the other side terminating in 
an abrupt precipice of nearly 100 ft. perpendicular—its base washed by a 
beautiful stream; beyond which the country was broken into woodland 
and prairie, hill and valley, diversified and mixed in endless variety and 
beauty. On one hill side was a spring wonderful for the volume, purity, 
and coolness of its water. On another hill side not far distant a very 
strong white sulphur spring bubbled from the rock and from the same 
rock only a few feet distant a small spring of pure sweet water—like 
Mary and Martha, of the same Mother but of different tempers. 


I do not remember size of building. It was built of a soft white stone 
technically known as Eurrinital marble. The rocks all around were 
exceedingly ruff in Fossils. Bennington was formerly Mt. Pleasant which 
was however a few miles N. (orth) of B. (ennington) and was for many 
years Mr. Copeland’s station. Mt. P. (leasant) was near Boggy bottom and 
was not considered healthy—one reason for the change. B. (ennington) 
was also more directly the center of the field. It was built in 1853 and 
first occupied by Rev. A. G. Lansing, now in Iowa (Reformed Ch.) My 
first visit to it was in company with Br. (other) L. (ansing) and our wives. 
The building had just been laid up of logs with no door or window yet 
cut. Our only way of entrance was crawling under the sill to accomplish 
which we had to lie down full length on the ground and make ourselves 
thin as possible. Mr. L. (ansing) being somewhat stout was in danger 
of being permanent underpinning. Once in, we arranged to spend the 
night. The only chance of a bed was a few boards in a corner on the 
upper joints affording barely room for the four. This place of rest we 
reached by a rude ladder and arranged ourselves quite modestly by placing 
the ladies in the middle and Bro. (ther) L. (ansing) and myself at each 
outside. As we had only one blanket under us we were, you can guess, 


6 Bennington Church recently celebrated her hundredth anniversary. 
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doing severe penance before morning. Br. (other) Lansing left the Mission 
in 1855. Mt. P. (leasant) then became deserted and B. (ennington) occupied 
by Br. (other) C. C. Copeland. It is now occupied by Rev. Mr. Lloyd under 
the Southern Board. 

Of the early history of Goodland I know but little. It was about 12 
miles §. W. of Goodwater and 18 miles from Doaksville. Its Church was 
a colony from Goodwater Ch. (urch). When I first saw it in ’52 it was 
a pretty and pleasant station composed of the Mission house and church 
which last answered also for school. It was surrounded by forest with no 
prairie near. Miss Arms who was teacher there in ’52-4 said a pretty 
thing of it and the first Mrs. Stark, “When I first saw it, it seemed as if 
it must have dropped from the clouds into the heart of the forest and 
that Mrs. S. (tark) had dropped down with it’—she was a heavenly 
woman (Mrs. Stark) Of the early history of our dear Goodwater my 
memory retains nothing reliable. It was a small, girls boarding school 
under care of Rey. (Ebenezer) Hotchkins up to 1853. At that time Bro. 
(ther) H. (otchkins) had the station enlarged and with consent of Choctaw 
Council arranged to make it a High School or “Young Ladies Seminary.” 
His dreams you know were never fully realized. When in 54—I think 
or 55, it was with the other schools transferred from the A. B. C. F. M. to 
our B. F. M. Rev. James Hells was appointed superintendent—First teachers 
Miss Harriet Mitchell (now Mrs. Wright) Miss Jennie Hollingsworth, 
Miss Clara Stanislaus and Miss M. E. Denny. Bro. (ther) Eells was 
succeeded by Mr. Balentine and he in the Spring of 1858 by me. 


You are wise to seek relief in toil. Hard earnest work for the Master 
will help us to forget our griefs without making us hard hearted. Peters, 
“T go a fishing’ has a deeper significance than most readers perceive. 
In that way, too he most surely found the Saviour and received from his 
lips those beautiful lessons of love and faith. I am glad that like Peter 
you took your net and went a “fishing” in the dark pools of a wicked 
city. Did not Jesus show himself to you and say “Lovest thou me more 
than these.” In the Morning may you find your net full of great fishes. 

If I can render you any farther help be assured that I shall give it 
willingly. 

Very truly yours 
Geo. Ainslie 


Ursalia, Cal. 
Feb. 20, 1872 
Miss S. L. McBeth, 


Dear Friend, 


You were right in presuming that Iam Mr. BE. (dwards) of the Choctaw 
Mission. Your most welcome letter was longer than usual in coming here, 
owing to delays by snow in the Rocky Mountains, and floods in our valleys, 
nearly cutting us off from communication with San Franciseo. It found 
me very busy with the erection of church building, in which we have been 
engaged for several months past. It is now nearly completed, but is at 
a stand still, till the improved roads shall enable us to get out seats, 
lamps, etc. freighted from San Francisco. My labors are thus remitting 
little, though the providing of the where with to pay for it is now giving 
exercise to our wits, and work for our hands. 


We live in one of the richest parts of the state ie. richest in its 
capacities, but isolated. Till the present month, we have had 160 miles 
of staging to reach the rest of the world. Now it is reduced to 115, and 
we hope before the summer is through to hear the locomotive whistle 
among us. Well developed, our valley, can support millions. But the 
church, like almost everything else, is in its infancy here. It is as com- 
pletely missionary ground as was the Choctaw country, if not more so. 
I have preached in several settlements where no one else had ever preached. 
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But to your letter. We have by no means forgotten you. The journey 
northward, the camping places on our way to Fort Smith, as well as our 
trip thence by steamboat and rail are vividly in our recollection. Mrs. E. 
(dwards) has often told of her visit with you on Friday night before we 
reached Fort Smith, and the scene under the stars and stripes in Louisville 
as you and she were out shopping. We herd again of you from Rev. W. 
Compton, now of Watsonville, Ga. I have somewhere seen your book, and 


read with interest some of its sketches, but have as yet failed to possess 
a copy. 


: A am pleased with the idea of your preparing a history of the Choctaw 
Mission. I will most cheerfully help you as far as time, and circumstances, 
and my native inert disposition will permit. You must not expect very 
much, but I would gladly render such assistance as I can. I will endeavor 
soon to prepare a brief history of Wheelock Station, though probably I 
will be deficient in dates. So also in regard to the life of Mr. Wright. I 
lack the materials necessary to enable me to enter into particulars. Per- 
haps, however, I can put you in the way of getting such materials as may 
be very useful to you. Mrs. Wright had gathered much material for a 
life of Mr. Wright, and, in connection with that, I think, a history of the 
Mission. She is dead. She spent her last days at Manetta, Georgia. Rev. 
John F. Sanneau was pastor there—a nephew of Mrs. W. (right). Miss 
Sarah Ker, who had for many years the care of the girls out of school 
at Wheelock was Mrs. W’s. (right) most devoted friend. She may be 
at Manetta or at Charleston, if still living. I have an indefinite impression 
that she is dead, though Mrs. E. (dwards) thinks we have had no such 
information. Rev. Dr. Palmer of New Orleans is a nephew of Mrs. W. 
(right) You might possibly, reach the manuscripts through him. The old 
Panoplist. (1 believe that is the name) and after that the successive volumes 
of the Missionary Herald will furnish you with much matter. 


Mr. Wright was the principal translator of the Mission. I succeeded 
him, and spent a considerable part of the eight years I lived at Wheelock, 
in the study of the language and in translating, though alas; I accomplished 
very little of the latter. Mr. Byington and I assisted each other particularly 
in the study of the language. He had prepared the Acts, and perhaps some 
other portions of the New Testament. During, and since the war, he 
prepared the Pentateuch. I prepared and printed II Kings, and have 
worked some on the Psalms. I hope yet to complete the latter. Mr. 
Wright did the rest. I know more of Father Byington’s life than of Father 
Kingsbury’s or Hotchkin’s. I will give you some facts in regard to him. 
Mr. Copeland and Mr. Fisk I know something of, particularly the latter. 
I will try to do something for you in reference to him. I know but little 
of Wheelock since I left it. 


You are welcome to use my full name—As I have intimated, the ma- 
terial for the history of the mission in the old Nation can be found in 
the old periodicals, and documents. Some of them might have been useful 
to you. We will be glad to hear from you again. Mrs. E. (dwards) 
sends much love—Yours truly, 

John Edwards 


Belpre 
1872 
Dear Daughter “Sue” 


I wrote you a hasty letter the next morning after I received yours, 
Dec. 27. I was then about leaving for a visit to my daughter at my old 
home. I returned ten days ago and not feeling well, and the weather 
being cold, I have put off writing to you as I promised. I sent you one 
of Mr. Byington’s grammars. In that you will find some of your 
questions answered. I do not feel competent to give a concise history of 
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our Stockbridge home.? It has seemed to me that history was being made 
every day by Mr. Byington labors among these people, where our lot was 
cast. You can know that my husband’s missionary labors commenced 
among the Choctaws in 1820 while they were living in Miss. After he had 
acquired the language and prepared some pooks in the spring of ’27, he 
came to Cincinnatti to have them printed. While on a visit to Marietta in 
Oct. my home place, we became acquainted and were married Dec. 1%, 
1827. We soon left for his Missionary field in Miss. where we labored until 
the country was sold, and the Choctaws had migrated. In the spring 
of 1832 we came to Ohio with the children. Soon Mr. Byington left me to 
visit some of the tribe west of the Miss. Mr. Kingsbury went with him. 
In the fall he went to find his old people at their new home west of the 
Ark. (ansas) He was absent a year and when he returned, we prepared to 
go and commence our labors over again among our dear people. At that 
time there was no steamboat on the Ark. (ansas) and to avoid the Miss. 
swamps we were obliged to travel in wagons 500 miles over terrible roads, 
and in cold storms, camping out every night. That was a terrible journey, 
but the Blessed Lord carried us safely through. He had a cabin prepared 
for us and there we lived until my oldest son died and a sister of Mr. 
Byington’s. We felt the place was sickly one and in ’34 we moved a mile 
and a half north and there was the Stockbridge where you found us. 
That year Iyanabi Seminary was built under Mr. Byington’s supervision.§ 
In the winter a Steward and two teachers were sent out by the Ed Board 
and the school commenced Mr. B. (yington) had the superintendence of it 
until fifty two when Mr. Chamberlain came. In ’60 the Presbyterian Board 
had charge of it and Miss Downing and Miss Culbertson were sent there 
as teachers. You must have known too well how we missionaries had 
to suffer at that time. Iyanabi has never been reopened. Col. Pitchlynn 
moved his family into the buildings as soon as they were vacated. He is 
now living in Washington City and his daughter, Rhodia is living there 
still. In the spring of ’67 Mr. B. (yington) was sick, nigh until death. 
The physician thought he could not live many days, but he said if the 
Lord had anything more for him to do he would raise him up. He was 
raised up and was thought best for him to leave for he was so feeble and 
his labors so ardious. He came to Ohio in July and stayed at the dear 
home until the spring. ...In Sept. I went with him to New York. The 
Bible Society were willing to print the pentateuchs in Choctaw. After 
the arrangement was made we went to Stockbridge. Manuscripts and the 
proof sheets were sent to him there. He also printed the book, “Come 
to Jesus.” We returned to this place the last of May and early in Sept. 
he was taken sick. His book was done, and the Saviour took him home.— 
The last day of the year in ’67 ....I fear I shall not answer all your 
questions satisfactorily. Mr. Byington never labored among any other 
tribe. The New Testament was printed 26 years ago. The Pentateuts were 
printed in ’48 and ’69. The first took of the Kings were printed and some 
translations that are not printed. Rev. Alfred Wright and Mr. Byington 
gave the written language to the people. Mr. Wright had feeble health 
and was not able to ride among the people as much as Mr. Byington, 
ts he devoted more time translating the Bible with the help of a very 
elites ei Sa sie ie ant Byington’s elders occupied our house. The 
apie: , bu ey have little preaching. .. The dwelling house 
a oodwater burned several years ago, that was to have been reopened. 
The Spencer School with 50 scholars has been in operation since last 
pret a for the want of teachers, it has not been doing well. Rev. 
ae a or Spencer memory is now in Princeton, N. J. His son John 
s in the college there. You can get much information about the Choctaws 


7 Stockbridge, Massachusett the birth- i 
nemettvan ib kis eet s was the birth-place of Mr. Byington—hence the 


8 i a4 ae , 
cchiel ter bt . as Peter Hudson called this Mission, Iyanvbbi, was a boarding 
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through the Southern Board—Dr. Hobbs, you know. He would have 
returned to them if the Southern Board of Foreign Missions had not 
objected, on the grounds that we did not remain with them through the 
war. I don’t like that,—they need just such missionaries ag he. 

I shall not be able to write any more. I have a lame hand... I will 
send some papers from which you may gather more facts how Mr. Byington 
had to close his pioneer history before he extended his missionary work.9 

Your wilderness mother, 


S. H. Byington 


9 Only a few personal details have been eliminated, otherwise the letters are as 
they were written, in answer to Miss McBeth’s questions, concerning the mission 
work among the Choctaws. 
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THE HOMESTEADER AND THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF WOODWARD COUNTY’ 


By Ralph E. Randels 


The number of immigrants into Woodward County at the time 
of the opening in 1893 was small compared with the other counties 
of the Cherokee Outlet.2 The choice quarter sections along the 
streams in the southern part of the county and along the railroad 
were taken, but the northern part was occupied by ranchmen. 


At the time of the opening there was only one method by which 
a homesteader could secure land. He made entry at the United 
States land office, paying a fee of fourteen dollars. Six months 
was given to take up residence which was maintained for a period 
of five years when final proof was made. In 1894 a bill was passed 
extending to settlers the right to commute in fourteen months upon 
payment of the stipulated price of one dollar per acre.* There was 
also an extension of two years’ time after the necessary five years’ 
occupation in which to make final proof. Later there was other 
legislation which extended the time for final payment on ceded 
Indian lands. ‘‘ ... The act of July 29, 1894 (Stat. 123) extended 
the time for one year on all entries existing at the time of the act. 
The acts of June 10, 1896 (29 Stat. 342) and June 7, 1897 (30 Stat. 
87) each extended the time for one year in which to make final 
payment. The extension for making final payments involved a 
corresponding allowance of time for making final proof.’’®> There- 
fore, on all lands entered before July 29, 1894, ten years from the 
time of entry was allowed in which to submit proof on a homestead. 


Even though there was considerable ill-feeling between the eattle- 
men and the settlers, there was an element of common interest between 
the two groups. The farmers joined the small ranchers in pro- 


_ This paper deals with the development of Woodward County in so far as 
it is related to agriculture, though ranching was the principal industry for ten 
years after the opening of the Cherokee Outlet. The writer, Mr. Ralph E. Ran- 
dels, is superintendent of the Mooreland, Oklahoma, public schools. This article 
is based on a section of his Master of Arts thesis. at Oklahoma University, 
pounene ane, fers baba were consulted: Assessors Records, 1894-1907; 
roceedings of the Board o ounty Commissioner - 
ward, Oklahoma, 1893-1897. > Weedeater 

“That part of the Cherokee Outlet lying west of Range 16 was designated 
as County “N” at the time of the opening. It was named Woodward County in 
1894 and remained undivided until statehood. 


3The Livestock Inspector (Woodward, Oklahoma), October 15, 1904. 14; The 
Woodward News, September 21, 1894. 

4The Livestock Inspector, November 1, 1899, 8. 

5 Ibid. 
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testing again the fencing in of large enclosures to be leased to non- 
resident capitalists.© In 1895 they protested against the leasing of 
all the school land in the county by W. G. Waggoner.7 The farmers 
were not present when a meeting was called to discuss the matter 
with Waggoner and the cattlemen, but they had registered their 
protest and were as much pleased as the cattlemen when he withdrew 
from the county. 


Many of the first settlers became discouraged and left. Evidence 
of this is shown by the marked decrease in the population between 
1896 and 1898. Some were able to stay on their claims by going 
to the states to work in wheat harvests, and others cut fence posts in 
the canyons and hauled them to market in the territory farther 
east and in Kansas.2 Soon experiments were made with different 
kinds of grain to see what was the best suited to this region. Seed 
wheat was transported by the railroad free of charge in the fall 
of 1894.9 Those who took advantage of this and sowed had a good 
crop the following summer. However, wheat did not prove to be 
a good money crop and was not grown in any great amount until 
eight or ten years later. Milo maize made an excellent growth and 
was found to be well adapted.!° Almost immediately cattlemen began 
using it for winter feed. Experiments had been made, testing 
the quality of maize as a feed for fattening cattle, and its was re- 
ported as good as corn or cottonseed meal. Steers fed on maize 
made a satisfactory gain and the meat was more firm than those 
fattened on cottonseed meal.1! Maize and kaffir corn both proved 
to be good drouth resisting crops and by 1898-1899 there was a 
large acreage of these grains. 


During the dry weather of the latter part of July or August 
these crops would remain green and at a “‘stand still’’ until the 
fall rains came. The rains usually came early enough to allow the 
erops to mature before frost. Sometimes the grain was damaged, 
but there was usually plenty of forage. There were no county reports 
made of the acreage planted during the fall and spring of 1896-1897 
and likewise no report of agricultural products sold in 1897-1898. 
Many believed the population had reached the point most satisfactory 
to all. The rancher secured feed for his cattle at reasonable prices 
and the farmer had a local market for all his surplus. The coming 
of more settlers would upset this balance of trade.’ 


6 The following article appeared in the Woodward News, April 7, 1899. 

7 The Livestock Inspector, April 15, 1895. 9. 

8 Personal interview, Ed Nash, Cedarvale, Oklahoma, March 1, 1938. 

$The Woodward News, September 24, 1894. 

10 The Livestock Inspector, February 1, 1900. 

11 [bid., July 1, 1895, p. 2; Ibid., December 15, 1898, p. 9. Other experi- 
ments were made testing the value of kaffir corn. 

12 [bid., November 1, 1900, p. 9. 
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In the fall of 1898 reports were published in the local papers 
of the successes of the homesteaders. Reports from the communities 
of May, Laverne, and Moscow indicated there were better gram 
crops and more feed than had been grown since the opening.” One 
man in the county had three hundred acres of kaffir that was 
estimated to yield 10,000 bushels.‘ These reports encouraged the 
settlers to stay on their claims and farm instead of leaving for 
months at a time to work elsewhere. The newspapers also boasted 
constantly of the most healthful region in Oklahoma and advised 
those seeking a location to come to Woodward County where the 
best of land could be found. This publicity soon attracted many 
homeseekers. 

In 1898 the legislative assembly passed a bill that was decidedly 
in the interest of the farmers. It provided that livestock, brought 
into Oklahoma Territory after the first of November and kept 
until the following April for the express purpose of being grain fed 
and prepared for market, would be tax exempt.1® This winter the 
farmers reaped a profitable harvest for there was an abundance of 
feed. They were quick to see their opportunity and all prepared 
to increase their acreage the following year. Market prospects were 
good for all that could be raised from now on. 


The immigrant rush into Woodward County came in the next 
four years. During the quarter ending June 30, 1899, there were 
two hundred fifty-five homestead entries, aggregating 40,800 acres, 
at the district land office in Woodward. About two hundred of 
these were in Woodward County.'¢ Ninety-three entries were made 
during the month of June. During the quarter there were fifty-five 
final homestead entry proofs and thirty-six cash entry proofs. The 
record from the land office department showed the following business 
transacted during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1899 :17 


Homestead’ entries 2c.23 5 ee . 90,408 aeres 
Applications pending 00 6,080 acres 
Forest reserves. 22 eee 3,000 acres 
Ota) eee eee ee ee ee 99,488 acres 
The status of lands at the close of the same period was: 
Fueserved = gud) bd ee 40,320 acres 
Appropriated PRT ON Ae Me .. 663,570 aeres 
Subject tozentry tn ee 1,420,110 acres 


In terms of quarter sections these figures show that there were 
4,148 quarter sections filed on and 8,875 quarters that remained. 


13 The Woodward News, August 19, 1898. 

14 The Livestock Inspector, September 1, 1899, p. 8. 

15 Governor's Report, 1898, p. 45. 

16 The Livestock Inspector, July 15, 1899, p. 8. Soon after the Cherokee Out- 


let was opened to settlement th ] d y 
e an office at Beave Cit was transferred to 
Vy 


17 [bid. 
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Much of this unoccupied land was unfit for agricultural purposes 
and was still pasture lands in 1907.18 

During 1900 there were one hundred sixty-two entries most 
of which were near the established communities in the south portion 
of the county.!9 <A great many of the settlers who came in 1901 
were those who had been unsuccessful in the drawing for lands 
in the Kiowa-Comanche opening of August 6, 1901.29 There was 
less rainfall this year than in any year from the opening to state- 
hood, and during the summer the crops were seriously damaged, 
but this did not discourage the homeseekers. They settled the 
southwestern part of the county and then the higher and less watered 
section in the northwest. The big wave of immigration came in 
1901 and 1902. Several thousand quarter sections were taken 
these two years.24 Many of them were in the part formerly con- 
sidered totally unfit for farming. The number of filings in 1902 
at the federal land office had been running one hundred fifty to 
four hundred each month.22 The community of Yelton in the extreme 
northwest was settled during the summer of 1902, as was Charleston 
and Brule, later known as Buffalo, in the northern part of the 
county.*2 Enterprising business men in every community helped 
locate settlers and the county became dotted with country stores 
and accompanying post-offices. By the close of the year 1903, 
just ten years after the opening, there was not much more to be 
said about the coming of settlers. Practically all the land had been 
taken and the travelers on the road were on their way to the vacant 
lands in Beaver County.4 

The census for 1900 showed the population to be 17,000 for the 
county, but in two years time it had doubled.”> With the coming 
of the settlers there was a considerable change in the amount and 
kind of livestock in the county. The chart compiled from the 
governor’s reports shows that they had brought quite a number 
of horses, mules, and swine. Cattle still headed the list but a marked 
decline had set in. 

By 1900 the homes of the earliest settlers were becoming im- 
proved and here and there over the county were fine examples 


18“Types of Farming in Oklahoma,” Experiment Station Bulletin, No. 181, 
June 1929 (Stillwater, Oklahoma), 20. 

19In one community across the river north from Moscow there were three 
hundred acres in cultivation in 1899 and the following year there were nine 
hundred acres. 

20 More than 150,000 persons registered for these lands, but the number 
successful in getting a homestead was limited to 13,000. 

21 Senate Executive Document, No. 36, 57 Cong. 2 Sess., V. 187; Personal 
interview, Edwin Word, Higgins, Texas, April 2, 1938; J. O. Selman, Woodward, 
Oklahoma, July 3, 1938. 

22 Senate Executive Document, No. 36, 57 Cong. 2 Sess., V. 187 

23 The Woodward News, September 5, 19, 21, 1902. 

24 The Livestock Inspector, May 15, 1903, p. 16. 

25 Senate Executive Document, No. 36, 57 Cong., 2 Sess., V. 187. 
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of what labor and determination would accomplish in a new country. 
One farmer had three hundred twenty-two acres of alfalfa which, 
during the growing season, grew on an average of one inch a day 
after the first cutting.2° Another settler who had homesteaded in 
1894 owned three hundred sixty acres of land and one hundred forty 
head of cattle. He had one hundred fifty acres under cultivation 
and his building site was surrounded by four hundred three-year-old 
walnut trees, two hundred bearing peach trees, ninety apple trees, fifty 
mulberry trees, and a quantity of grapes and berries. He had built 
a house valued at $1,800 and furnished it well. Among other fur- 
nishings he had a good piano and a well selected library." 


The community around Gage was an excellent agricultural 
section. Wheat southwest of the town averaged thirty-eight bushels 
per acre, and milo maize grown southeast of town averaged seventy 
bushels. Displayed in the real estate offices and at the bank were 
fine bunches of broom corn brush three feet long, also large red 
onions weighing one and one-fourth pounds each. Fruit trees and 
alfalfa were grown in great amounts as well as in other parts of 
the county.?% 

One money crop which soon gave way to broom corn was castor 
beans. These were raised for a few years in the southern part of 
the county. At one time seven carloads were shipped from Woodward. 
They were usually sold for over one dollar per bushel. 


A few farmers along streams became interested in irrigation, 
so much so that a geological survey was made in 1903 under the 
supervision of Charles N. Gould. As a result of the survey, it was 
advised that it would not be practical nor profitable to build dams 
for irrigation projects, however where possible individuals irrigated 
small fields from streams nearby. In the extreme northwest there 
had been an irrigation system in operation since 1893.29 The water 
was taken out of the Cimarron River in ‘‘No Man’s Land.’’ Wheat 
produced forty bushels per acre with one flooding. There were 
other projects along the Beaver River and on Indian and Persimmon 
Creeks. 

Each year more sod was plowed up and put into eultivation 
and, since the best. land had been taken first, the late comers sought 
out the best locations in the few remaining pastures. Some idea of 
the transformation in the county is revealed in an account of an 
investigation conducted by the United States government to determine 
whether the people desired statehood. On November 22, 1903 the 
committee arrived at Woodward and questioned persons at random 
about the conditions of the county. It was reported that one buyer 


26 The Livestock Inspector, June 15, 1900, p. 9. 
27 Ibid., October 1, 1900, p. 6. 
28 [bid., October 1, 1903, p. 7. 


29 House Executive Document, No. 44, 58 Cong., 2 Sess. LVII, 424. 
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had shipped as many as eighteen carloads of broom corn during 
one week and that during the season he had averaged from three 
to seven cars weekly. Three-fourths of the county was in cultivation 
and at least 5,000 acres had been in broom corn the past summer. 
Broom corn had become the chief money crop and the acreage was 
constantly increased. At Woodward the deposits had reached $70,000 
at the Gerlach Bank and $80,000 at the First National Bank.®® 


One member of the Committee, David P. Mennon, stated that 
the public lands in Oklahoma set aside by the Organic Act or in 
the pending statehood bills were worth $7,000,000 at twenty dollars 
anacre. He said that this amount would be sufficient for all purposes 
and advised that the land be sold for not less than twenty dollars 
‘an acre for it was worth twice that amount. 


The settlers knew when they came that all the land lying west 
of Range Fourteen had been designated as free range territory.*! 
This did not keep many of them from locating on a quarter section 
within the boundaries of a well established ranch.22 The ranchmen 
complained that the settlers fenced in watering places thus making 
certain pastures worthless. The question of local action regarding 
the free range condition first came up in January, 1894. The 
settlers from Shattuck, Judkins township, sent the following petition 
to the board of county commissioners :*3 


We the undersigned residents of County N, Oklahoma Ter- 
ritory do respectfully protest against the establishment of free 
range in County N, Oklahoma Territory. We are all bona fide 
settlers of the county and expect to have small herds of stock. 
But if free range is once allowed in this part of the Territory 
we are afraid the large stock outfits, men who own thousands 
of cattle will run them in and will not only eat up and tramp 
out our grass so that in the end we will have no pasture or hay 
land, and furthermore a great many of us are unable to fence 
our land and the interests of the settlers and the stockmen are so 
much at variance that we would much rather not have them for 
neighbors for various reasons.34 


30 Senate Executive Document, No. 36, 57 Cong. 2 Sess., V. 190. 

31 The Livestock Inspector, May 15, 1902, p. 13; John H. Burford, Presiding 
Judge of the First Judicial District of Oklahoma and Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of Oklahoma, stated in an opinion that an unfortunate condition 
was existing which was leading to violations of the herd law. He said the 
conditions had arisen from a misunderstanding of the law passed by the legis- 
lature which divided Oklahoma into two districts, herd law, and free range. The 
law provided for an election to decide on the range issue. Burford made it 
plain that settlers who came to Woodward County knew when they settled they 
were in a free range district and that they were without protection in the courts. 

32 The Livestock Inspector, June 28, 1901, p. 1; Early in June, 1901, F. R. 
Parks, who had a claim on A. O. Kincaid’s pasture was seriously stabbed by 
the latter. Ill feeling had existed between the two men for some time. 

33 Soon after the appointment of the first board of county commissioners the 
county was divided into four townships for election and assessment purposes. 
The northwest township was called Marum, the northeast O’Bryan, the southeast 
Webster, and the southwest Judkins. 

34 Commissioners’ Proceedings, 1894, I. 26. 
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Similar petitions were sent in by the residents of Webster 
township, however no action was taken and the matter did not come 
before the board of county commissioners again until their meeting 
of July 13, 1899. At this time the citizens of Webster township 
presented a petition requesting the commissioners to call an election 
to vote on the herd law question. This petition was laid aside for 
the reason that the county had not been divided into herd law dis- 
tricts. Four days later they presented another petition asking that 
this division be made. It was granted and twenty-six districts were 
established. The vote was taken August 19 in district twenty-six, 
one hundred seven votes being cast for restricting stock from running 
at large and thirty-seven against. Other petitions were presented 
to the commissioners during the following spring, so May 15, 1900 
was set for the elections in all districts which had made petitions. 
The result was supposed to fix the status of the herd law situation 
for five years. At the elections held in 1900 and 1901 four districts 
voted to establish a herd law, eighteen voted against it and four 
did not make petitions for an election.*® The herd law question did 
not come up again for the number of settlers had increased so much 
that the ranchmen saw it was useless to resist further and they 
either fenced their land or left the county. 

By 1903 Woodward County was quite a different country from 
what it was ten years earlier. When the settlers came they were 
poor and in most cases had brought all their possessions with them 
in the covered wagon. Some had brought a few farm implements, 
dairy cows, and one or two extra work horses. Now the old sod 
house and shack was replaced by a better dwelling and a suitable 
place had been provided for the livestock. Various kinds of farm 
machinery were in the barn yards and the water was pumped by 
windmills. There was also a better quality of livestock in well 
fenced enclosures. 

Buggies and carriages had replaced the ‘‘lumber wagon’’ as 
a means of travel.36 These new vehicles caused a demand for better 
roads so the old trails were abandoned and section lines were opened 
and used for highways. There were seventy-two post-offices in the 
county in 1903 and thirteen more a year later.37 Church buildings 
had been erected and there was a school house within reach of every 
child, In 1901 there were one hundred nineteen organized school 
districts with seventy-three schools taught and 2,107 pupils enrolled. 
The following year the number had increased to one hundred eighty- 
two organized districts and one hundred thirteen open for instruction 
with an enrollment of 3,748 pupils.58 In the years following, the 


35 Jbid., 101-117. 
36 Assessor’s Records, 1903. During this year there were 1,244 carriages listed 
on the ne rolls. 
The Livestock Inspector, June 1, 1903, p. 6; April 1, 1 co 
38 Governor’s Report, 1902, pp. 16, 17. one 
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educational facilities developed in proportion to the other interests 
of the county. In 1903 there were thirteen county newspapers, 
published at Curtis, Mooreland, Mutual, Oleta, Quinlan, Shattuck, 
Supply, and Woodward. Woodward published six. By 1907 the 
towns of Buffalo, Fargo, Freedom, Gage, May, Persimmon, Speer- 
more, Tangier, and Woodward brought the list of newspapers up to 
twenty-five.®9 

In 1903 the chief towns were Woodward, Gage, Curtis, Mooreland, 
Shattuck, Oleta, Supply, Richmond, Quinlan, and Persimmon. May, 
Laverne, Buffalo, and Freedom developed later. 


Woodward had had a steady growth since the opening and 
had never known ‘‘boom days.’’ There was a population of 1,500 
in 1903 and during the next two years it almost doubled. It re- 
mained the leading shipping point although every other town on 
the railroad was an important trade center. On December 10, 
1906, it assumed the title of city of the first class.*° 


The first landmark in Woodward County was Fort Supply. 
It was established as a supply base for other camps and forts in 
the West in 1868 but the last troops were removed and it was 
abandoned as a military post in 1894. One and one-fourth million 
dollars had been spent in building the fort. It contained 40,320 
acres of land, nearly one hundred buildings with complete water 
works, sewage system, and electric light and ice plants. The ice 
and electric plants were sold when the fort was abandoned. The 
guard house was the only building constructed of brick, the others 
were of heavy lumber. The commander’s house contained twelve 
rooms, including a bath. There were nine double houses of sixteen 
rooms each, seven barracks with floor space of four hundred fifty 
feet each and an entertainment hall thirty by eighty feet, with a 
twenty foot stage, dressing rooms, and four front rooms used for an 
officer’s library. All floors were of oak. The hospital building was 
forty-six by one hundred fifty feet and had been reroofed in 1891. 
There were twenty-five cottages with six rooms each and fifty 
houses constructed of hewn cedar posts all ceiled and floored with 
heavy lumber. It was hard to estimate the stable and storage room.*! 
The water supply came from springs two miles away, but the water 
pressure was good on the second story of every building. The fort 
was said to have the prettiest location of any in the West. After 
it was abandoned many families moved into the cottages, paid no 
rent and let their small herds of twenty-five or less range on the 
grass land of the reservation. Because of its delightful location 
on the shady banks of the Beaver River, people from the East 


39 Carolyn Thomas Foreman, Oklahoma Imprints: 1835-1907 (Norman, Okla- 
homa, 1936), passim; The Livestock Inspector, June 1, 1903. 

40 The Livestock Inspector, November 15, 1906, p. 8. 

41 The Woodward News, February 27, 1903. 
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came out during the summers for vacations, boarding with the families 
at the fort.42 All the reservation lands except 1,760 acres were 
sold in 1900 to W. E. Halsell.42 In August 1901 it was again sold. 
P. H. Fitzgerald, an Indianapolis speculator, purchased the land 
for the purpose of selling it to a colony. Soon the little town of 
Fitzgerald was built about two or three miles west of the fort. In 
September, 1902 the present townsite of Supply was platted and the 
town of Fitzgerald was moved to Supply which is one-fourth mile 
south of the Beaver River and one mile west of the fort. In 1903 
the territorial legislature accepted the offer of the United States 
Government and decided to use the fort as a territorial insane 


asylum.44 

During the four years before statehood there were many real 
estate transfers. Those who did not want to stay on their claims 
or who wanted money to invest in some other line of business sold 
their relinquishments. Others sold farms that were already proved 
up. Quarter sections that had not been claimed three years after 
the opening sold at $3,500 or more. The abundant crops and high 
prices had enabled many to add to their acreage and go into farming 
on a larger scale. This was not general over the county but in some 
places it was quite noticeable. 

S. T. Philips on Indian creek raised 4,200 bushels of wheat in 
1906 besides a considerable amount of corn and broom corn.* C. R. 
Mallory of Charleston in the northern part of the county was known 
as the ‘‘broom corn prince.’’ In the spring of 1907 he delivered one 
hundred sixteen bales to Woodward. To haul this amount required 
fifteen wagons and drivers, forty-eight horses and mules and made 
a wagon train one-third of a mile in length.4® Good broom corn 
frequently sold for seventy dollars per ton, and it was not at all 
uncommon for a farmer to sell his crop at harvest time for more than 
he had paid for the land.47 Some found truck gardens to be very 
profitable where some sort, of irrigation was provided. One farmer 
within three miles of Woodward sold one hundred dollars’ worth of 
vegetables, besides what was used on his farm, from a little plot 
of ground eighty by one hundred feet.*® 


Farm machinery was shipped in earload lots to all the towns on 
the railroad, Hach farm was being equipped with the best of 
machinery, thus making it possible to raise more and better crops. 


42 Tbid., October 15, 1902, p. 13. 

43 Ibid., November 1, 1900, p. 8; Governor’s Report, 1901, pe. 

44The Woodward News, June 1, 1903, p. 3; February 27, 1903 

45 Tb7d., November 15, 1906, p. 8. , 

46 [bid., June 1, 1907, p. 9. 

47 Correspondence, J. A. Gardner, Quinlan, Oklahoma, February 1, 1938. “ . . I 
bought broom corn for several years in the early days and sod crops were good. 
I paid Jots of farmers more money for one crop of broom corn raised on sod 
than they could have sold their entire place for... ” 

48The Livestock Inspector, November 15, 1906, p. 8. 
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The farm homes were improved with good houses, barns, and fences. 
Transportation had been speeded up through the construction of 
better roads, and communication by telephone was already established 
between the towns. 


The four townships of Marum, O’Bryan, Webster, and Judkins 
that were established in 1893 for election and assessment purposes 
remained unchanged until 1902. In 1902 the township of Union 
was added, and the town of Woodward was assessed separately. The 
next year the county was divided into fifteen townships and later 
to twenty at which number it remained until statehood.49 The county 
had never lacked for funds. The thousands of cattle were assessed 
until the land was proved up and taxable. 


At statehood in 1907 Woodward County with a population of 
31,116 had personal property to the amount of $1,546,863, real 
estate at $1,463,539, and a total evaluation of $3,010,402.5° 


49 Assessor’s Records, Woodward County, Woodward, Oklahoma, 1902-1907. 


50 Governor’s Report, 1906, p. 376. 
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PROBLEMS OF A CHEROKEE PRINCIPAL CHIEF 
By Harold Keith 


The tradition that an Indian chief should be a father to his 
people must have been taken literally by the Cherokees a the 
eight years from 1879 to 1887 that Dennis Wolf Bushyhead was 
principal chief of that prominent eastern Indian Territory tribe. 
At least a study of the slightly bleached and faded correspondence 
directed to Chief Bushyhead more than fifty years ago and now 
carefully preserved in the Frank Phillips collection in the University 
of Oklahoma library reveals that he got letters from all kinds of 
people asking for nearly everything from pardons for criminals 
to permits for cutting cedar in the far-off Cherokee Outlet. 


There are hundreds of these letters, most of them scribbled 
dimly in ink of various hues and degrees of paleness, or laboriously 
worked out in lead pencil. Not until February 18, 1882 does the 
first typewritten one appear, it being from C. W. Rogers of St. Louis, 
second vice-president and general manager of the St. Louis and 
San Francisco railway. Later Robert L. Owen, Indian agent located 
at Muskogee, began to dictate his correspondence to Bushyhead on 
an old-style typewriter that made large vertical letters and was 
spooled with purple ribbon but apparantly Owen didn’t cotton to 
this new-fangled device, for his later letters were nearly all written 
in his own excellent longhand which was so legible anyhow that it 
almost looked like print. 


Bushyhead filed his correspondence carefully in white abstract 
envelopes and in his own bold masculine scrawl, patiently wrote 
on the front of the envelope the writer’s name and address, a brief 
summary of the letter’s contents, and what disposition he made of 
the problem it contained. 


The delivery of a letter in the times Bushyhead lived was terribly 
slow since railroads had just entered the territory and most Cherokee 
nation towns were served by stage. Also an answer might be delayed 
still longer by the fact that the principal chief, traveling by horse- 
drawn stage or in a special hack, might be out of the capital at 
Tahlequah for several days with no means of communication with 
his office save by mail. It was a common thing for an important 
letter that required a quick reply to be labeled, ‘‘written July 29, 
received August 30, answered September 2’’ which meant that the 
anxious sender might fidget and squirm almost two months before 


1For biographical sketch of Dennis Wolfe Bushyhead see John Bartlett 


Meserve’s “Chief Dennis Wolfe Bushyhead,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, XIV, 349, et 
seq. 
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he got his reply from the chief. The telegraph, in towns it was 
available, was used in cases of extreme emergency and later the 
telephone was resorted to as it was built and developed in Indian 
territory, but letters continued to be the chief source of communica- 
tion and Bushyhead received hundreds of them right up to the 
time of his retirement. 


One of the first letters he got was a protest, fifty-eight years 
ago against the school system of the nation from J. W. Scroggs? 
who was then a teacher at Vinita, Cherokee nation, and later would 
become associated with the extension department at the University 
of Oklahoma, shows that on the contrary there might have been 
much mismanagement of Cherokee schools. Mr. Scroggs’ protest 
was based on a clipping from an eastern newspaper (unidentified) 
which said: 


“It costs $35.76 a year to educate each child in the public schools 
of the Cherokee nation, and only $1.39 for a North Carolina pupil. Whether 
the little Indians are twenty-five times as well educated as the little 
tarheels or twenty-five times as hard to teach, or whether it is that the 
aboriginal school director steals twenty-five times as much as the N. C. 
officials. General Eaton’s valuable report does not explain. Statistics are 
very valuable if you only have the key.’ 


Mr. Scroggs’ letter to Chief Bushyhead follows: 


“Vinita, I. T., Nov. 24, 1879. 
Dear Sir—As the session of council is far advanced, I desire to urge 
upon you the absolute indispensable necessity of making some provision 
before its close for the superintendency of your public schools. At 
present there is no supervision in the strict sense of the term. Every 
state in the U. S. has a superintendent of instruction. The necessity of 
supervision is universally admitted. 


Now wouldn’t it be better to stop following the hobbies and theories 
of visionaries and adopt the experience of centuries as embodied in several 
of the school laws of the U. S? I have taught in the states and have 
taught here. I find the children here just as bright, intelligent and 
teachable as in the states, and on the whole far more manageable. You 
have the means and opportunities of having the grandest school system 
in the world and yet your schools are almost a byword throughout the 
ISS. heas 


We have in Vinita perhaps as good a public school as there is in 
the nation, yet we have not received this year a single book of any 
description that we needed, or a single slate, or in short anything except 
one ream of paper, three boxes of crayon and two of slate pencils, and 
yet we have on our roll over 100 children who have under your laws full 
rights to all the privileges of education which your nation affords. But 
this is not all. The books we have been compelled to buy, the teachers 
have been compelled to buy out of their own pocket, and I am paying 
20 per cent interest on the money I had to borrow to help buy them with. 
Now in the name of all that’s fair and decent, with the school funds you 
have, why can’t the National council supply ways and means to buy books 
enough for the schools instead of compelling teachers, who if they taught 


2Mr. Scroggs, now nearly ninety years old, still lives at 412 College street, 


Norman, Okla., at this writing. 
3 This newspaper clipping is attached to Mr. Scroggs’ letter. 
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i day could never save a dollar for a rainy day, to buy books, or 
ta ee 4 failure and loss of reputation or employment. Is it just? 
Is it honest? 

The cause of this (and we are by no means the only ones who are 
thus suffering) is simply the want of proper supervision. Mr. Bell told 
me that Mr. Stephens brought from Tahlequah last summer, 85 books 
of one description to supply a school of 16 scholars! I am told that books 
are frequently shipped out into the states and sold, while the mass of 
schools must do without. Anybody can go to Tahlequah and get books 
while they last. 

Now I suggest that you adopt a plan similar to that of Massachusetts; 
have a board of education as now and a national superintendent of education 
who shall have one clerk and who shall be required to keep an office 
in Tahlequah open every working day in the year. Under him let there 
be nine district superintendents whose duty shall be to visit each school 
in his district at least once a month and make full reports to the 
national superintendent. This is in brief the system of supervision in 
every state of the Union.... 

It may be objected that this system would be expensive. What if 
it is? What you need is good schools. You have now the costliest system 
on the face of the earth. The probability is that a system in which it 
was the interest of the officials to ferret out fraud would be cheaper 
than the present one. 

I have written strongly and boldly but I do not belong to anybody 
and am interested in no click or party. But my Dear Sir I do desire 
the prosperity and success of your schools. Do not think anything I 
have said is satirical. It is sometimes necessary to speak earnestly in 
order to be heard. Hoping that you will not think of closing the present 
session without some change in the school laws, I remain, 

Your obd’t serv’t, 
J. W. Scroggs.”4 

Also he occasionally got straight from the pen of some anxious 

mother a request to use his influence to have a student who had been 


expelled returned to good standing in the school,, as for instance this 
letter— 


“Flint District, January 28, 1880. 
Mr. Bushyhead. Dear sir I thought I would write you a few lines in 
regard to my son he has been going to school at the male seminary and 
they turned him off and he says he is not guilty of all they accused 
him of he is a poor boy and has no father and anxious to go back to 
try and get a education and he wants your assistance your friends told 
him they thought you would fix a way for him to go back if you possible 
can help him please do so please write and let me know what you can 
as soon as possible. 

Very respectfully, 


Peggy Dick.’5 
Many letters similar to the following came to his desk— 


Pea ee “Camp Creek, C. N. Aug. 6, 1880 
- V. W. Bushyhead. Pr. Chief of the Cherokees. Dear sir: I write to 
inform you that Lewis Coody, “my husband” drew my money and my two 
pperons also. _Now the circumstances are. Lewis Coody and myself 
ave not been living together as man and wife for the last two years 


4J. W. Scroggs to Dennis Wolf Bushyh d 
¥ yhead, November 24, 3 
5 Peggy Dick to Dennis Wolf Bushyhead, January 28. 1880. ogg 
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and I have the two children living with me and am their sole support 
we were not registered together and further more Mr. Coody has married 
again in the Choctaw nation and only lived together after the 2nd marriage 
three or four weeks. We lived together about two years but he became 
so worthless that I was compelled to leave and what time we lived 
together my father kep us up. 

Under the circumstances I do not think that he has a right to draw 
me and my children’s money .... please to see to this business for 
me as I need it very much. I have never been married since I left him 
and have lived with my father every since. Mr. Coody has never given 
my children but one suit of clothes since we parted and that only to 
the amt. of about two dollars. Anything that you can do for me will be 
appreciated very much as I have been imposed on and have no other 
recourse but through you as the chief magistrate of our country. ... 
I remain very respectfully, 

Mrs. Bettie Coody. 


Witnesses: Gideon Morgan, James Simco, Charles Fargo, Calvin Fargo.’ 

The nation was a harbor for outlaws, thieves and desperadoes and 
since it was so large and so much of its country timbered, was diffi- 
cult to police in those days of slow travel and communication. Oc- 
easionally a bad man would run amuck in a community far removed 
from a sheriff or any authority, and about the only recourse a citizen 
had, unless he wanted to try and take the outlaw himself, was to 
write to the chief as this man did— 


“4 miles S. E. Peru, Chautauqua Co. Kansas. 
August 29, 1880. 

To the Honorable Chief of the Cherokee Nation, I. T. Kind and hon- 
orable sir: We regret that stern necessity requires us to apply to the 
good people of the nation to rid us of one of the worst men at large. 
L. Allen Bivin of your national prison is here. 

He did as we think set fire to a house of mine and burn it to the 
ground. 

A Cherokee boy of eleven years who for months bore his cruel and 
brute like treatment is mysteriously missing for the last ten months. 
Our people feel that he has been laid away. 

One of our finest young men, Elias Boothe was murdered just in 
the border of the Osage country and robbed of his money. Bivin has 
money and all circumstances lead to him as the murderer. 

Now kind sir we must earnestly desire that your people feel the 
importance of ridding us of an escaped convict as we fail to have full 
and explicit proof of his crimes against the life and property of our 
people. 

Robt. M. French (sheriff) writes me that he will lay the matter be- 
fore you also. 

Trusting that you will take prompt action and send to my place 6 
miles west and 2 miles north of Canaville, or 4 miles southeast of Peru, 
Chautauqua Co. Kansas and relieve us of a bad rogue. 

Respectfully, 
James Tourtilott.7” 


What would you have done if you had been a principal chief, 
and just as you came to your office in the morning eager to attack 


6 Mrs. Bettie Coody to Dennis Wolf Bushyhead, August 6, 1880. 
7 James Tourtilott to Dennis Wolfe Bushyhead, August 29, 1880. 
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a three-day accumulation of back work, the following telegram would 


ey ae “Muskogee, June 4, 1881. 


i lina Cherokees 
D. W. Bushyhead, Fort Gibson. Seventy North Caro 
will arrive at Muskogee Monday evening at nine-p. m. Am ordered to 


Vinita to meet them. Will go on morning train. Beiter so with me. 
Tufts.8 9 


The North Carolina Cherokees were the ones whom General Win- 
field Scott’s troops hadn’t been able to chase out of their lands east 
of the Mississippi river back in the 1830s when the government- 
enforced removals were on. Small groups of them later migrated to 
the Indian Territory where the Cherokee nation weleomed and cared 
for them. 

Among the many laws of the nation that might seem unneces- 
sary to us now was one forbidding a person to disturb a public 
assembly under penalty of being fined as much as $100 or being 
imprisoned for as many as ninety days, or if the disturber was in- 
toxicated or armed with a dangerous weapon, the term of imprison- 
ment could be raised to not less than one year.1® That the law was 
sometimes needed is seen from this letter to Chief Bushyhead from 
the solicitor of the Illinois distriet— 

“Office Pros. atty. 
In and for Illinois dist. C. N. 
September 9, 1881. 


Hon. D. W. Bushyhead 

Principal Chief, C. N. 

Dear sir: This will respectfully inform you that Joseph Welch, Amos 
Aldridge Et al-all col’d, have been reported to this office for prosecution 
for disturbing a religious assembly of col’d persons by being in a state 
of intoxication, and by discharging their revolvers in and about the church 
house, thereby completely breaking up the service of the same and 
violating some of our most stringent laws. 

The first two offenders—Welch and Aldridge, are both non-citizens 
of the Cherokee nation and over whom I exercise no jurisdiction. And 
I therefore “report” them to you under XXV Art., Sec. 127 and 128, Re- 
vised Code, as “Intruders,” and ask that they be speedily removed beyond 
the limits of this nation. 

All of the other offenders are citizens, and should be prosecuted to 
the fullest extent of the violated laws. 

Very respectfully submitted 
by yours and ec 
L. R. Thornton, 
Illinois Dist. solicitor.” 
Very often the chief would be faced with problems the solution 


of which could not be found directly in the Nation’s statutes, as for 
instance the folowing— 


8 John T. Tufts was the United States Indian agent at Muskogee. 

9John T. Tufts to Dennis Wolf Bushyhead, June 4, 1881. 

10 Compiled Laws of the Cherokee Nation, Ch. 3, Art. 22, Sec. 332, 188 in 
Frank Phillips Collection, University of Oklahoma Library. 

UL. R. Thornton to Dennis Wolf Bushyhead, September 9, 1881. 
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“Lawrence, Kans. June 8, 1882 

Dennis Bushyhead, chief, 

Dear sir: For the Kansas City, Lawrence and Southern Kansas Rail- 
road company I desire to ask you whether you can help the company 
in these circumstances. 

The company had a bridge in Kansas over the Memphis river which 
washed away and portions of it were caught about 18 miles below Coffey- 
ville by some colored men. The value of the portions is about $100. 
These men demand of the company some $80 which of course is out of 
the question. Have you any power to help the company? There must 
be the power somewhere to remedy such a wrong. 

The company is willing to pay what is right but such a charge is 
Simply out of the question. 

: S. C. Thatcher.12” 

Swindlers were thick in the old nation as the Indian agent at 
the Quapaw agency found out in the spring of 1882. In a letter to 
Chief Bushyhead, this agent describes the culprit and also the fleecing 
that was administered to him— 

“Quapaw agency, I. T. 
June 20, 1882. 
Hon. D. W. Bushyhead, Tahlequah, C. N. 

Sir: On the evening of the 22nd day of May a gentleman called at 
my house and representing himself as W. H. Taylor Dept. Sheriff Cana- 
dian Dist. C. N. and stated that he was without means and that his horse 
had given out and that he had left the animal somewhere south of here, 
and as he stated he was in pursuit of horsethieves and presented a general 
letter signed by yourself with your national seal attached, I concluded 
to aid him by the loan of a horse, saddle and bridle and five dollars in 
money—the same to be returned here in the course of three or four days. 

As a month has passed and I have no word from him, I wish to 
know if he is an imposter. I enclose the receipt he gave me so that 
you can examine the handwriting. ... He spoke the Cherokee language 
and although I only saw him for a few minutes, I would describe him 
as follows, viz., 5 ft. 8 to 9 in. high, light complexion, light brown hair, 
blue eyes, thin mustache and I think a little whisker on his chin. Smooth 
cheeks, medium light colored clothes. He had the appearance of an 
educated young gentleman, 22 to 25 years of age. Spoke good English 
in a decidedly Southern style. He said that Judge or Doctor (can’t say 
which) Taylor of the Canadian district was his father. 

I will thank you for any information you may be able to give in re- 


gard to this matter. 
I am Respectfully, 


D. B. Dyer, 
U. S. Indian Agent.13” 


There was a Cherokee law that prohibited the burning, break- 
ing or destroying of any railing, enclosure or monument erected in 
memory of the dead and for violation of which a citizen could be 
imprisoned for a year or forced to pay double the amount of the 
damages done for the benefit of the injured person!* and yet the 
chief was probably puzzled over what course to pursue or how to pro- 


12S C. Thatcher to Dennis Wolf Bushyhead, June 8, 1882. 
13D, B. Dyer to Dennis Wolf Bushyhead, June 20, 1882. 
14 Compiled Laws of the Cherokec Nation, Ch. 4, Art, 23, Sec. 334, 190. 
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cure complete satisfaction for the bereaved party when he got the 

following letter— 

“Pawpaw creek, Croneus Roomer 
District, July 6th, 1882. 


Hon. D. W. Bushyhead, Prin. Chief, 

Dear Sir: Permit me to call your attention for your action and ad- 
vise to an occurence on the line of the A. and P. St. Louis and San Fran- 
cisco railway, the railroad now being constructed from Vinita, in this 
district. 

At a point a short distance west of Pawpaw creek ... . were the 
graves of my father Dr. Henseley, sr., my aunt Chu-ga-too-whis-tah and 
a number of other Cherokees. The graves were torn to pieces in a 
most brutal manner by plow and scraper and hauled into the grade for 
the road bed. They were not necessarily in the track of the road but 
a curve in the excavation appears to have been made to reach their 
graves for grading back when earth just as well could have been taken 
from either side of the road for that purpose without disturbing the 
resting place of the dead. 

The above statement can be proven by any amount of evidence you 
may require. It is a matter of great affliction to me and to others of 
our friends. Will you be kind enough to advise me what we can do 
eds take The bones and dust of our kindred have been brutally and un- 
necessarily dragged into the bed of the railroad and their graves hope- 
lessly desecrated. 

Please address any communication with which you may favor me to 
Vinita, I. T. and greatly oblige. 

Your fellow citizen 
Jno. Henseley.15” 


Plagues of one kind or another sometimes broke out in different 
parts of the nation and had to be put down quickly before they 
could spread on a wide scale. Usually the chief would first be noti- 
fied of the pestilence by a letter such as this one— 

“Vinita, I. T. Oct. 29, 1882. 
Hon. D. W. Bushyhead, Prin. Chief, C. N. 

Dear Sir: We have reliable information that smallpox is raging 
among the darkies in the Deleware district about 15 miles southeast of 
this place, and that four deaths have occured from the same in the last 
week. Could any steps be taken by the officers of Deleware dist. to keep 
it from spreading through the country? An answer from you giving 


any suggestions would be appreciated as our people along Grand river 
in this section are becoming alarmed. 


Resp’y 

Sut Beck, solicitor Deleware dist.16” 
if the disease originated in a far-off spot of the Nation where 
medicine and doctors were scarce and where the report of it was 
slow reaching Cherokee authorities, it very probably would result in 
heavy fatality before it could be curbed, as a later letter from an- 

other doctor concerning the same plague, discloses— 
“Ft. Spunky, C. N. Dec. 16, 1882. 


Hon. D. W. Bushyhead, Prin. Chief. Cherokee Nation. 
Dr. Sir—After farther investigation I find that the fatality of the 


15 John Henseley to Dennis Wolf Bushyhead, July 6, 1882 
16 Sut Beck to Dennis Wolf Bushyhead, October 29, 1882. 
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Smallpox in this section is much greater than I had considere i 
: 1 red. Since 
ease there has been forty-five cases to date, and twenty-seven 
Nine patients under treatment and nine recoveries. And fi P 
cases reported to be at Charlie Hendricks up Bird Creek veyed fatten 
above this place. I will visit them tomorrow. I have all in this vicinity 
under good control. In the quarantine, I have eight persons who are 
liable to take the disease. I think it will be at least six weeks before 
I can get entirely rid of this malady. I am determined to do the best I 
can for the sick community at large. Nels Foreman and I selected and 
appointed Wm. Cochran instead of Geo. Pimphins, who failed to come. 


We have burned up four places. The value of which we placed at 
$261.00. there will be five more to destroy after while. If there be 
any vaccine at your command please forward me ten dollars ($10.) worth 
because I find it very scarce and difficult to get at this place. I wrote 
you in regard to pay for nurses. Please let me hear from you. 

Yours respectfully, 


A. L. Lanetl’” 


_Quacks who were eager to come to the nation and prey on the 

Indian flooded Bushyhead’s office with requests like this one— 
: Salt Lake City, Dec. 8, 1882 
D. W. Bushyhead. Dear sir: 

I got your name through reading the papers which contained your 
proclamation calling the attention of your people to the day set apart for 
thanksgiving, fully believing that you take great interest in the welfare 
of your people, I thought I would write to you. I do not know but little 
about the moral status of your people but I have reason to believe that 
intoxicating liquors are used in your country as well as in all other 
countries and if so there will bee some that will contract the habit to 
that extent that they can’t control themselves. Now I wish to say to 
you that I have discovered a medicine that will positively distroy the 
appetite for drinking intoxicating liquors so that they will not have 
any more appetite for drinking liquor than they would to drink soap 
suds the medicine that I use is composed of four different articles and 
one of the principle articles I discovered through a Ute Indian that 
medicine grows in this territory but I don’t suppose it grows anywhere 
else on the earth. I am at this time the sanatary and quarentine phy- 
sician of Salt Lake city but I am thinking of traveling through the 
United States for the purpose of lecturing on temperance and introducing 
this medicine as well as many other medicines and to imploy agents 
to sell the same. Now if there is anything in this that you feel interested 
in you will please write and let me know. I hope the time will soon 
come that we will have the privilege of talking with each other face to 


face on this subject. 
I am yours respectfully, 


J. Clinton, M. D.18” 


However the chief was ordinarily a pretty hard man to fool as 
his reply, briefed on the abstract containing the above letter, shows. 
He wrote: ‘‘He can sell it better where they sell the stuff it cures 


the appetite for.’’ 
Lobbyists at Washington occasionally found fault with the slow- 
ness with which they were paid for their services, notwithstanding 


17Dr A. L. Lane to Dennis Wolf Bushyhead, December 16, 1882. 
18 J. Clinton to Dennis Wolf Bushyhead, December 8, 1882. 
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the fact that all payments were often delayed in the nation through 
some cause or other. Or maybe the lobbyist didn’t understand the 
procedure that Cherokee law compelled him to follow before his claim 
was considered valid, as was probably the case in the following 


letter— 
“Washington D. C., July 7, 1884 
Hon. D. W. Bushyhead, Washington, D. C. 

My dear sir: Will you please inform me when the Cherokee delegation 
will return to the nation and what action do they propose to take in my 
claim for money advanced and services under my contract. I am anxious 
to get some action taken in this matter and hope that you will see that 
it is done before you return to the nation. I wish you would consult 
Mr. Bell and others including Col. Phillips. You know I ought to be 
paid. I have been badly treated by your people. It is a shame. Several 
years hard work and money advanced and legislation obtained which 
has been of great benefit to your people. All this you want of me with- 
out any return. This is not equity. Now give my case your attention 
at once and oblige. 

Very Truly Yours Fraternally, 


Ss. S. Smoot!” 


In reply Chief Bushyhead instructed the lobbyist to make his 
statement in full and support it by evidence. 


Because it was located so far from the nation and was rich 
and unpopulated, the Cherokee outlet owned by the tribe and which 
was later known as the Cherokee Outlet tempted intruders and 
boomers of every sort and description. An excellent account of the 
land and the depredations practiced upon it was given Chief Bushy- 
head in the following letter from John W. Jordan, a special com- 
missioner the Cherokees sent to the strip to guard their interests— 


Cedar Bend, Cherokee Strip, 


July 29, 1884. 
D. W. Bushyhead. 


Friend. Allow me to trouble you with a few lines from our monopolized 
lands west i am here yet and do not know what is best to do... there 
is no better country in the west than this, you can picture any kind 
of land and location for homes and find it here rich loamy prairie or 
timbered bottoms and black limestone valleys and uplands all under- 
laid with fine clay subsoil well wattered and timbered it is a shame that 
our wealth should be held here as it is only to enrich speculating and 
land-stealing whites, i favored the Leese thinking it was to rid this land 
of intruders but it only increases them the best parts are dotted over 
Kansas J hawkers that hold coloney certificates under Payne they do 
not recognize any authority or Cherokee title here you ought to demand 
a complete list of all unlicensed white men here of the strip association 
and have them moved there is no better time than now and it cannot 
be done too soon for our own good they are cutting and hawling out all 
the timber for 30 miles into the strip all border towns and settlers of 
kansas are building up and becoming wealthy at our expense while the 
mass of our people are porre and do not know what comfort and luxurys 
are, this is our last inheritance and now is the time we need to turn it 
to our use by adding one or two districts to our homestead and selling 
the remainder for cash, the land east of the Pawnees and between the 


19S. S. Smoot to Dennis Wolf Bushyhead, July 7, 1884. 
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river is just the kind of country to suite our fullbloods and the land 
between the Ponco reserve and kansas is just the country for our most 
enterprising farmers homes... .I will be in this fall to consult you and 
to make arrangements to school my boys, if you wish a choice claim 
here for stock farm let me know and i will secure it for you then if 
part is added to our home you will be first in choice or if all is sold 
you can secure a reserve. yours as ever. 
J. W. Jordan20” 


Having been treasurer of the Nation himself the eight years 
preceding his first election to the principal chieftainacy, Bushyhead 
probably got a chuckle out of the following letter— 


“Treasury department, Tahlequah C. N. 


December 5, 1884. 
Hon. D. W. Bushyhead, 


Principal Chief, C. N. 


_ Sir: I have the honor to inform you that owing to circumstances 
over which I had no control, the combination lock over the vault door 
of the safe in my office has become seriously disarranged. The vault 
contains $100,000 first and second semi-annual payments of Cherokee 
Strip Livestock association per act of May 19, 1883, $404.90 received from 
Cherokee Advocate, and some per capita funds, payments of 1883 ... and 
though I have industriously used every effort to open the vault, all ef- 
forts so far have failed. This being the condition of things I am unable 
to fully settle with the committee whose duty is to make annual settle- 


ment with the treasurer..... I respectfully ask that the completion of 
the full settlement being at this time a matter of impossibility; that 
time be allowed me to open or have opened the vault..... I have the 


honor to be 
Respectfully your obt svt. 


Henry Chambers 
Treas. C. N.21” 

Perhaps the most desperate criminal at large in the nation in 
those days was Dick Glass, a halfbreed of Creek and Negro blood 
upon whose head Chief Bushyhead had placed a reward of $500, 
the limit allowed by Cherokee law.?* Fully a dozen letters in the 
Bushyhead collection were addressed to the chief from deputies or 
marshals inquiring about the reward and requesting a warrant, and 
occasionally the chief would even receive such a request from a citi- 
zen, as the following letter shows— 

“Osmit, I. T., 1-23-85. 

D. W. Bushyhead, 

Tahlequah. 

Dear sir your favor December 22 at hand and contents noted, would 
say in reply that I have been with Dick Glass many times and he is not 
afraid of me. his range is mostly in the Creek and Seminole country. I 
am a practicing fychian and Dick and others are not afraid of me. I 
can lead officers on him almost any time. But wheather I would have 
A wright to arrest him without A warrant from the U. S. government is 
A question with me. Dick and myself often talk about his troubles and 
I told him that if he wanted I would go and see you and try and get 


20J, W. Jordan to Dennis Wolf Bushyhead, July 29, 1884. 
21 Henry Chambers to Dennis Wolfe Bushyhead December 5, 1884. 
22 Compiled Laws of the Cherokee Nation, Ch. 1, Art. 1, Sec. 19, 47. 
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him pardoned. I think I can persaude him into the Cherokee country for 
the above purpose. then your officers can arest him. he is wild and if he 
is caught we must take the drop on him, I saw George Mack today an- 
other desperado full as bad as Dick they go together most of the time. 
I will feel of Dick and let you know the result. I know that I can trap 
him soon and I only want one or two good men that will stand fire. Please 
let me hear from you soon and I will keep you posted. I live at Osmit, 
I. T. am at Shawneetown, Johnsville Wewoka Sasacwa and other points 
can give you the best of refference if you want Dick I can get him for 
you hoping our correspondence will be confidential I remain yours re- 


spect 
J. A. Smith MD: 


Osmit I. T.28” 


Cherokee law gave a sheriff power to levy upon all machinery 
used by non-citizens who illegally cut prairie hay off the Cherokee 
public domain™ and if this machinery wasn’t paid for, it often went 
hard with the man who had sold it on credit to the offending non- 
citizen. This letter illustrates such a case— 

“Chelsea, 8-5-1885. 
Mr. D. W. Bushyhead 


Dear sir the sheriff has got a Hay bailor that he tuck from Dr. Gart- 
son and the Bailor was not paid for as I sold him the Bailor and tuck 
his note for it and a bill of sale of the Bailor for my pay and before he 
was to pay me the sheriff tuck it and I have not got anything and he 
says if he loses it I will have to lose it too and as it does not belong to 
him he is not losing anything and i am losing all and as i am a poor 
man and work for all i get it is very hard for me to lose it i can send 
you the names of the Best men in the country that are in favor of your 
turning the Bailor over to me as i have not got anything for it i will ask 
you to notify the sheriff to give it to me gain and if you want me to send 
you the names of men that thinks that i ought to have it back will send 
such men as george green Thomis McSpadden L. W. Byrd and all the 
men in the country. Please give this your attention and oblige me. 


Yours very rep’t. 
Watson Lawther 
Please answer soon as you get this.25” 


The man didn’t get his bailer. Chief Bushyhead wrote across 
the bottom of the abstract containing this letter: ‘‘Oh no. The 
law does not so provide.’’ 


The Cherokees did a good business licensing ferries since few 
of the streams were bridged. Licenses were sold for $25 annually, 
always payable in advance, to those who wished to establish a ferry 
across the Canadian or Arkansas river, and for $10 to those who 
wished to operate across the Illinois, Grand, Verdigris or Neosho 
rivers." However, now and then there would be complications 
such as the following— 


23J A. Smith to Dennis Wolf Bushyhead, Janu 23, 1885 

24 Compiled Laws of the Cherokee Nation, ch. 1, Sec. 69, 67, 

< Watson Lawther to Dennis Wolf Bushyhead, August 5, 1885. 
Compiled Laws of the Cherokee Nation, Ch. 12, Art. 32, Sec. 739, 365. 
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“Hon. D. W. Bushyhead, Principal Chief. 
Sir: Under date of on or about February 5, 1884 I was granted by the 
treasurer of the Cherokee nation a license to operate a ferry on the 
Arkansas river. At the time the license was granted I had a free and 
unmolested right-of-way through the public domain which I could con- 
nect with the public highways or ordinarily used thoroughfares of the 
country. After I obtained my license, the original of which I herewith 
enclose, a certain Frank Colbert, a non-citizen of the Cherokee nation, 
erected or caused through one John Newberry, a probabal adopted citizen, 
a fence or obstruction to my right of egress, as guaranteed. I as a citizen 
of this nation and by authority of my license removed the obstructions 
but at this writing the said Colbert, non-citizen, and Newberry, a pre- 
tended citizen, hold my right-of-way by and through the persausive power 
of double-barreled shotguns and declare to me that they care not what 
rights I have by virtue of my license they will not allow me to operate 
the ferry. ...I respectfuly ask that I be by your department protected 
in my rights of a Cherokee citizen against unlawful acts of a non-citizen 
of this nation..... 
Respectfully, 
Andrew L. Rogers2?” 


One of the frankest and most outspoken men in the entire na- 
tion was Clem Rogers,”® father of the late American humorist Will 
Rogers, who lived on a big stock farm near the little settlement of 
Oowala in the large Cooweescoowee district. In the following letter 
to Chief Bushyhead, written when the boy Will Rogers was five 
years old, Clem Rogers spoke his mind plainly and fearlessly— 


“Oo-wa-la, August 11, 1885. 
Hon. D. W. Bushyhead. 


Sir: Today old man Curry, Joe Burns and Curry’s wife went down 
to see the clerk in regard to a lot of hogs killed by Gilbert and one of 


his white renters. (the hogs) belonged to Mrs. Curry. She is a Cherokee 
DVeDIOOd.. ses, = 


Dennis, some action should and ought to be taken in this matter, for 
there will surely be trouble if the officers don’t take some steps to 
protect the citizens from such trippages as are going on by Gilbert and 
hisvdam eane. . .). < 


C. V. Rogers. 


ev eaces are we powerless to enforce our own laws. Are we to sub- 
mit to such great rongs by white men not citizens. Whare is our great 
solicitor Jim Keys why not send him up and have the matter investigated, 
and force Gilbert to get permits for his hands .... Dennis Bushyhead, 
there is not a single law in this country enforced. Men are hauling 
cattle in this country in open violation of law and the sheriff and soli- 
citor both know it. White men are putting up hay all along the line 
in the nation and a few days ago the sheriff went up and collected a 
tax on the hay. Where is the law authorizing such act. Timber, plank 
and logs are conveyed across the line all the while to which the sheriff 
and solicitor well know. How in the world can we hold up as a nation 
when our officers don’t respect the law and the oath they have taken 


27 Andrew L. Rogers to Dennis Wolf Bushyhead, March 80, 1885. 

28 Judge Clem Rogers was five times elected Cherokee senator from the 
Cooweescoowee district (1879, 81, 83, 99 and 1903) and later a member of the 
Oklahoma Constitutional convention. Rogers county, Oklahoma, was named for 
him. Starr, op  cit., 642. 
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Beets Sede we are fast fast drifting into the hands of white men. Bob Owens 
(Robert L. Owen) of coal oil fame is now Indian agent. Hoping you 


your wife. My wife is sick. 
From your personal friend but not Political. 


Cc. V. Rogers29” 

Outlawry in the Indian Territory was not only hard on the 
people robbed and killed, but also upon the family of the outlaw 
himself. In the following letter an outlaw’s wife wrote a pathetic 
appeal to the principal chief that very touchingly described her 
poverty and misery and her fear for her husband’s life— 


“Spring Place, Jan. 18, 1887. 


Hon. D. W. Bushyhead—: As a friend and chief and protector of the 
Cherokee people, I appeal to you. You have heard of the deplored cir- 
cumstances that lead me to address you and how my loved ones are 
hunted down by United States marshals who have no right to interfere 
in their case if it was proven they are guilty—it is said Judge Parker 
has had issued writs according to a treaty made for this district in 1866. 
You know and understand our treaties better than he does and does 
it not hold the United States has no jurisdiction unless an order 
is given by our district judge signed by the chief and nothing can 
ever make me believe you will ever sign such an order—but I feel 
sure you will do what is in your power to protect their lives from such 
vagrants as these United States marshals who only want the slightest 
excuse to kill them, knowing they are upheld by such men as hold the 
agent’s and commissioner’s office in Muskogee. Please write to me one 
word of comfort if it is within your power to do so for in my sore dis- 
tress I know of none more able to help and protect than our honored 
chief and I am sure you will be a friend to my dear brother and husband, 
pardon this letter written and composed so wretchedly to one whom I 
desire to honor but with my ruined home and distressed mind and help- 
less little ones looking altogether to me now and alone in the world, 
with my dear ones’ lives in constant danger, I am almost crazed. Have 
patience and be kind and answer me a few words of hope is my prayer 
to you. 
Your humble servant 


Minnie R. Vann.30” 


29 Clem Rogers to Dennis Wolf Bushyhead, August 11, 1885. 
30 Mr. Harold Keith is a member of the staff of the University of Okla- 
homa, Norman. He is the author of A Boy’s Life of Will Rogers. 
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DIARY OF JOSEPH A. EDMONDS’ 
Edited by 
James W. Moffitt 


This diary relates the experiences of a gentleman who travelled 
from Missouri into Texas through what was then known as Indian 
Territory, in 1870. The route of this interesting group of travellers 
paralleled closely that followed by the modern highway known as 
United States Highway Sixty-nine, and by the Missouri, Kansas 
and Texas Railroad. Much of the journey lay along the historic old 
Texas Road.” Beginning as early as 1822, this great thoroughfare 
helped to populate Texas and served as the route of pioneering 
traffic north and south through eastern Oklahoma.? Only a part 
of this graphic diary is presented in these pages—the section dealing 
with the Oklahoma of sixty-nine years ago. After describing an 
uneventful journey from Lexington, Missouri, to Baxter Springs, 
Kansas, the diarist tells of his arrival in the latter place: 


Thursday, Nov. 3d, 1870. Noon finds us at Baxter Springs and a note 
from Mr. McDonald telling me he is ahead and waiting on Rock Creek 
for me. At Baxter Springs we got bread, bacon and some other articles. 
We started on and just before leaving town came across A. W. Rucker 
—had a talk with him and rolled on six miles which brought us up with 
Crocket McDonald who had waited for me three days. At Baxter Springs, 
two Missouri boys from Mexico, Audrain County, who had passed us 
and stayed all night with us the Sunday before, came to us and wanted 
to go through with us and pay half the expenses of the trip; they had 
their own horses. I agreed to haul their luggage and provisions. From 
McDonald’s camp we drove on to the Neosho River in the Indian Terri- 
tory and camped. Hall, McDonald’s brother-in-law, gave us some fine 
music on the banjo. Several Texas men were at our camp tonight, some 
of them formerly from Missouri—all think it (Texas) a great country. 


1The diary of Joseph A. Edmonds was lent to Judge Robert L. Williams, by 
his nephew, Albert S. Edmonds of Kansas City, Kansas, so that a copy could 
be made and placed in the archives of the Oklahoma Historical Society. The 
author of this interesting diary was born in 1837 in Saint Louis County, Missouri; 
he died in 1913 at Lexington in the same state. 

2Qne branch of the Texas Road came from Baxter Springs, Kansas, and 
traversed the divide between the Grand and Verdigris rivers to Fort Gibson, 
Another branch came from Saint Louis through Springfield, Missouri, and Mays- 
ville, Arkansas on past Fort Wayne on upper Spavinaw Creek to Salina where it 
joined the other. This road proceeded southwest from Fort Gibson past Honey 
Springs and crossed the Canadian River just below the present day Eufaula. At 
Boggy Depot the Texas Road forked and one branch went on south to Warren’s 
on Red River and the other reached this river at Preston by way of Fort Washita. 
Grant Foreman, “Early Trails Through Oklahoma,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, II 
(1925), 117. 

3 Foreman, Down the Texas Road: Historic Places Along Highway 69 Through 
Oklahoma (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1936), 8-9. 
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Friday morning, Nov. 4th, 1870. Up and breakfast over. All ready 
and we are off to the banks of the Neosho River.4 It is very high and 
we have to ferry. One wagon was ahead of us, McDonald was next, and 
I was third. We waited about one hour for the ferryman who is a half 
breed Indian, for we are now in their country. Well, the ferry is ready 
and one wagon goes over and brings the stage, then McDonald goes over 
and some of our boys, but before the ferry gets back the wind blows like 
a hurricane and when Mose, the ferryman, gets on this shore, and I go 
to drive on, he tells me he won’t cross until the wind lays. So here we 
wait, part on our side and part on the other, for over two hours and 
whilst waiting to get over, I accidentally, or Providentially, found out that 
it was against the laws of the U. S. Government for anyone to take a 
drop of spirituous liquors in to the Indian nation and that there were 
two marshals on the same side of the river with me and that they paid 
the Indian ferryman so much to report on any one passing through the 
Nation. The ferryman came round my wagon and looked under the 
wagon sheet and looked as if he were hunting something, but a fire 
breaking out where the campers had camped, took the whole crew of the 
ferry off up the hill in a hurry. A Texas man asked me if I had any 
liquor, I told him I had a little for our own use. He told me they would 
confiscate my wagon and team for a half pint the same as if it were a 
barrel. I got a stranger to hold my team and I took out the demijohn 
and wrapped it up in Walter’s old overcoat and slipped off and emptied 
it and threw the demijohn in to the bayou. Soon after I crossed and 
rolled on. Noon: We halted for lunch. Rolled on through a very pretty 
country. Halted at night on a rocky branch here. Will Hall and I 
went out to kill some birds but failed to find anything but a bluejay. 
Will killed it, dressed and ate it. Supper over and all around the camp 
fire to hear Will play the banjo. Saturday, Nov. 5th, 1870. Breakfast 
and off. Pass through a very pretty country and halted on a rocky 
branch for lunch. Here an old Indian had half a beef dressed and hung 
up on some saplings. The boys were afraid to buy any of his beef for 
fear it was a diseased Texas beef out of some of the droves passing. Up 
to this time we have passed over one hundred thousand head of cattle 
on their way to the states north. Many of them fat and fine. Passed 
over some very fine country this evening and across some fine streams, 
Cabin Creek and others. Stopped and had some shoes fixed on my big 
horse. Speaking of my big horse, he is very large and well made and 
in fine fix. Camped tonight on Small Prairie Creek. 

Sunday morning, Nov. 6th, 1870. Up, breakfast and off to a better 
camp ground. Traveled about three hours and came to the very best 
camp ground we have ever had for wood and water. Took our teams out 
about eleven o’clock and fed some. I forgot to say that, yesterday, Will 
Hall and I killed 69 blackbirds to make a pot pie. Today Will Hall and 
Branch made the pot pie and it was very good. It was the first I ever 
ate. Wrote home today. This evening four of us went down to Price 
Creek to bathe. We camped on its banks: had a fine bath. 


Monday, Nov. 7th, 1870. Left Price Creek before sunrise. Saw beauti- 
ful sunrise on the prairie. The scenery is beautiful and varied for a 
prairie country. Traveled fifteen miles to noon. Halted on beautiful 
Flat Rock Creek. Our stock travels well after resting Sabbath after- 
noon. My big black horse is quite lame this evening. Saw some beautiful 
scenery, mountains and valleys. Halted tonight on pretty Rock Creek 
on the edge of the timber and prairie. The bed of this creek is all rock, 
some of them twenty feet long by forty feet wide, in all. It is a good 


40On government maps this river is called Neosho. Grand River is formed 
Poe ae a Shien acne and Spring, which unite in Ottawa County. 

w this Junction the river is Grand. Charles N. Gould, Oklaho ames 
(Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1933), 28. He wahaine 
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camp ground. Tuesday, Nov. Sth, 1870. Breakfast and off by sunrise. 
My horse not so lame this morning. After three and a half miles’ travel, 
we are at the ferry across the Arkansas River just two miles below 
Fort Gibson. The Grand River, Verdigris and main Arkansas River all 
come in close together. The ferry came a half mile up Grand River 
for us and took us down to the mouth and across the main Arkansas. 
The water of the Arkansas is of a clay color whilst those of the Verdigris 
and Grand rivers are muddy and where they join the line is as plain as 
if one were white and the other black. The land here looks very much 
like Missouri, also the timber. We are safe across the river and all 
right again. It commenced to rain whilst we were crossing the river 
and it came down in torrents until one o’clock p. m. from 9 a. m. We 
paid one dollar per bushel for corn this morning and fifty cents per 
dozen for little mouldy bundles of fodder. After crossing the Arkansas 
River and two miles beyond, we left the Cherokee Nation and came into 
the Creek Nation. This nation has large iron posts placed one mile 
distant from each other to mark their boundary line. Halted at noon 
for lunch on a small creek. It was raining very hard. Drove on until 
four o’clock. Halted to dry out. Just before stopping we, that is Hall 
and myself, killed a fine lot of blackbirds. Bob cooked the biscuit and 
they were very good. We have tolerable good grub. We are now three 
hundred and twenty miles from home and one hundred and seventy from 
Sherman. The Lord has been merciful and good to me. My horse is not 
at all lame today. I feel very thankful. 


Wednesday, Nov. 9th, 1870. Up and breakfast over by daylight. Last 
night the boys nearly all drank half a gallon of coffee apiece. I drank 
2% pints. Early start again. Drove through a very pretty country. The 
creeks and branches are all rock and gravel bottom. Halted at noon 
for lunch. This afternoon passed some fine country. Saw three fine 
deer but did not get a shot at them. Afternoon we passed a village 
Fishertown in the Creek Nation. Crossed North Fork of Canadian River 
at four o’clock on a flat boat, full-blood Indian ferryman. Couldn’t talke 
English at all. One mile farther on we came to a store kept by an old 
Negro, called Nero’s- store. He owns the ferry, store and blacksmith 
shop. We laid in our supplies of potatoes and corn to do us several 
days. Just a few hundred yards above Nero’s store is the little town 
of Northfork Town,® several stores and a postoffice. Here in this little 
town of log and poor frame buildings I saw, to me, a new feature in 
carpentering. Two men laying a floor with clapboards, the edge of one on 
the other. The population consists of whites, Indians and Negroes. 
Halted about one and a half miles beyond this town. Rather poor camp 
ground. 

Thursday, Nov. 10th, 1870. Very cold this morning from heavy frost. 
I think the first frost in this section. Breakfast over and off again, five 
miles brings us to the Canadian River which we ford without any 
trouble. We are now in the Choctaw Nation, the Canadian River being 
the line between this and the Creek Nation. Just after crossing the 
Canadian River this morning we were greeted by some sweet music 
made by about fifty field larks. It was cheering, away out here. Their 
songs are as sweet as those made in the meadows at home, reminding 
us of the fact that God is the same everywhere and His creatures are 
the same to Him. The mistletoe is very much heavier and more luxuriant 
here than any I saw in Missouri. Lunch at noon and off again. After 
leaving the swamp we came to very beautiful scenery. We crossed the 
Soukey Mountain today. Have to pay toll over it for the natives have 
taken out all of the rock in the road down the mountain. This mountain 


5 North Fork Town was named for the north branch of the Canadian River 
on the east. It was situated about two miles northeast of the present town of 
Eufaula. Foreman, Down the Texas Road, 41. 
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is the highest elevation we have yet seen. It encircles one of the pret- 
tiest prairie valleys I have ever seen. Today we crossed some very 
pretty streams of water, all rock bottom. At 4 o’clock we came to an 
ugly stream called Coal Creek. Here some twenty-five teams were 
halted and all fearful to try the ford, but after the first wagon passed 
there was a general rush to get over as it was getting late. I got my 
team ahead of some of them and rolled through all safe. McDonald did 
likewise and all were safe across another stream. We drove about three 
miles and halted for the night on high, dry, rocky ground with plenty 
of wood and water to make us comfortable. : 

Friday, Nov. 11th, 1870. Up about 4 o’clock. Made a fire and got 
a bucket of water to make coffee. Breakfast over and off earlier this 
morning than any time yet. Last night the wolves howled all ‘round 
us and this morning, whilst at breakfast, they set up their howling again. 
This morning we have passed some beautiful country, high elevations 
covered with timber, all green, entirely encircling beautiful prairie 
valleys covered with its brown grass. Sometimes we could see way 
beyond the green forest a fine prairie glade. It looked like fields of ripe 
grain. Today we have passed over some very rough rocky ground and 
roads. At 9 o’clock we came to a store sitting by itself way out on the 
prairie. The streams passed in the last day are not as good fording and 
the water not so clear as those passed before. At 11 o’clock we came 
to a pretty little village for this country, by the name of Perryville.6 Here 
I saw a doctor’s sign. At the bottom was Perryville, C. N. Now the 
question was what was C. N. Some of the boys could not tell me, finally 
I cleared it up. Choctaw Nation. One mile farther on we halted for 
lunch. My black horse has been very lame all day. I think his lameness 
comes from the rocky roads. He is large and heavy, he continues lame. 
I believe my horse will be spared to me and that we will have a safe 
journey. I have not felt seriously alarmed about him. The scenery con- 
tinues varied from mountains and prairie valleys. There is very much 
more timber on our road for the last two days than before, yet, this 
evening, it seems very difficult to find water and a good camping ground. 
We drove until dark and then found very poor water. My horse is very 
lame yet. There is a great deal more timber in the Choctaw Nation than 
in the Creek and Cherokee Natiens. These people all make their own 
laws and they are very strict, especially with emigrants. They dare 
not use a stick of standing timber. A Texas man who had been to 
Kansas and Missouri and was returning—we passed him—and that night 
he burned a rail and it cost him $7.50. This was in the Cherokee Nation. 
We overtook the same man again as he traveled on the Sabbath and got 
ahead of us. We overtook him at Northfork Town. The next morning 
one of his horses bit a pig and it cost him one dollar. There are 35 U. S. 
Marshals on the road from Baxter Springs to the Texas line and these 
marshals employ the natives to spy out and report travelers who trade 
with them. These marshals get, I am told, fifty dollars for every man 
they catch in this way. There are a great many white men who have 
married amongst the Indians and some have brought their families by 
setting permits to stay during good behavior. Halted late tonight. Supper 
over and bed ready. Good night. 


Saturday, Nov. 12th, 1870. Breakfast over and we are off rather 
late on account of my black horse being very lame. I had to put one 
of the other boys horses in to day and drove my horse loose. We only 
drove 18 or 20 miles today. My horse is very lame. We halted a few 
moments only for lunch and went on. I went on to find a stopping 


, §Perryville at this time was an important center. It was located about five 
miles south of the present day McAlester. J. Y. Bryce, “Perryville at One Time 
Regular Military Post,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, IV (1926), 184. 
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place for tonight and Sunday both. Passed a little village called String- 
town.’ Paid $1.50 a bushel for corn today. This morning we passed 
through Limestone Gap. It is a gap in a solid stone mountain. Have 
to pay toll over a small bridge in the gap. We followed this stone moun- 
tain for several miles up this mountain. We saw some lovely scenery. 
Beautiful evergreen trees and trees of green, yellow and brown surround 
beautiful open glades that look like fields of grain surrounded with Osage 
orange fence. Here we saw trees full of mistletoe and mountains were 
covered with green trees, some ranges of hills and some higher that 
reach to the calling of mountains all beautifully arranged. This is by 
far the most lovely scenery I have ever seen. Some of these valleys 
between these mountains are very rich and productive. I found a beau- 
tiful camping place on a clear running creek by name of North Boggy. 
Our camping ground is high and dry. The creek running by is within 
twenty steps of our wagons. We camped on the south side which just 
is across. This we do for fear of a raise in the water. We always cross 
over and camp on the Texas side when we can. There is, just opposite 
our wagon, a@ mountain some three hundred feet high. We went into 
camp about three o’clock. This gives us time to fix for Sunday. Will 
_ Hall and I went hunting and killed six squirrels and one rabbit. This 
is more game than we have had before in the Indian Nations. There are 
thousands of wolves, deer, wild cats and some panthers here in these 
mountains. This is the most picturesque camping place we ever had. 
My black horse is still very lame and we are seventy-two miles from 
Sherman. I fear he is foundered. 


C. N. Sunday, Nov. 13th, 1870. Warm and looks like rain. Breakfast 
over, my horse still very lame, turned our stock out to graze. I took 
my Bible out in the timber and read and guarded our horses while they 
grazed. Took up our horses. With Will Hall and Young Bates we go 
on top of the mountain and well it paid us to go; the grandest view I 
have ever seen. It is impossible to picture it with pen and ink. Moun- 
tain scenery, woodland valley and prairie glade all in one view. It is 
glorious to behold. I don’t know what it would be in the sunshine, trees 
of every hue, size and color. The beautiful clear stream far below glides 
sweetly past with a gentle murmur. These are some of the glories of 
our God. These are some of His designs and handiwork. Whilst laying over 
today, some forty wagons passed us to and fro. All has gone well enough 
except my horse is still very lame. 


Monday morning, Nov. 14th, 1870. Left camp early. Just after leav- 
ing we passed a range of round mountains looking as if arranged by 
art and looking very much like hills of sweet potatoes, so regular and 
even. They are very pretty. Late in the morning we came to a village 
and toll bridge. Bridge over the Middle Boggy. The village is called 
Atoka. Lunch on the prairie. We passed some good country today. This 
evening we crossed the South Boggy on a bridge without toll, the only 
one in the Indian Territories. One mile farther on and we are at the 
Old Boggy Depot,’ an old government station, but now a tolerable village 
for the Nation. About five miles farther on we halted for the night on 
a beautiful stream of crystal water whose bed is solid stone, some of 
which covers acres of ground, unbroken except where beautiful steps 
and holes appear and again fine basins twenty feet across and four to 


7 Strinctown seems to have taken its name from the fact that it was strung 
out along the foot of the hills. Bryce, “Some Notes of Interest Concerning Early 
Day Operations in Indian Territory by Methodist Church South,” Chronicles of 
Oklahoma, TV (1924), 239. ; j 

8 Old Boggy Depot was named after the Boggy River. It was situated about 
a mile west of the stream, on the dividing ridge between the river and Sandy 
Creek. Muriel H. Wright, “Old Boggy Depot,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, V (1927), 4. 
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six feet deep, with the Osage orange lying in the bottom and as plain 
to the view as if they were lying on the ground before you. There are 
beautiful falls and then you will see the waters all concentrated into 
very narrow flues from three inches to 18 inches in width. The flues 
are cut by wear and tear of ages and just below they again come together 
and form a stream some fifteen or twenty feet wide. I have seen beautiful 
mountains and hills with forests of variegated evergreens, with here and 
there magnificent prairie glades, rolling far away until they seem to 
merge into the blue heavens beyond, all beautiful and grand. 


Tuesday, Nov. 15th, 1870. Off early this morning. My horse very 
lame. We erossed some fine lands, soil black. Another toll bridge to- 
day. Beyond any doubt the whites ought to possess this country. You 
will see one or two Indians with from three to four Negroes. Here in 
this country the Osage trees grow from two to four feet through. The 
wagon makers in Texas use this tree to make all the running gears of 
their wagons and carriages. The seasoned timber of the Osage tree is 
of a beautiful yellow color and looks as if it had been painted. We 
passed through two little villages today of no consequence. A few days 
ago we passed the graves of three Confederate soldiers. A small rough 
stone placed at the head of each with their names is all that is left to 
tell the passer-by their story. Today we passed an earthen fort with 
rifle pits. Whose it was and for what we did not learn. Good water very 
scarce today. We are now within thirty miles of Sherman. Camped 
early this evening. Rather poor place to camp. 


Wednesday, Nov. 16th, 1870, C. N. McDonald and Bob E. went 
ahead, horseback, to Sherman. We followed rather slow on account of my 
lame horse. Two miles brought us to the northern line of the Chicka- 
saw Nation and the southern line of the Choctaw Nation; twelve miles to 
Red River. We passed only one house in crossing the lower corner of 
the Chickasaw Nation—twelve miles— it was a one and a half story 
log residence overlooking the much talked of Red River. It is a pretty 
view. Down below us flows the reddish colored waters of the Red River 
and beyond and still farther_on may be seen the prairies of Grayson 
County, Texas. Down the long winding hill into the ferry boat, which 
is a flat boat run with rope and pulley, and a few strokes or pulls and 
we land safely on the Texas shore. The ferryman here is one of Quan- 
trill’s soldiers. Up the hill squarely on Texas soil. The first tree al- 
most we see, is a beautiful, large cedar. The river here at low water 
is only two or three hundred yards wide. A half mile beyond the river 
we halted and fed our stock. Off again and drove to Sherman. We saw 
some good cotton on the Red River bottoms. Passed one cotton gin and 
Saw mill. Some tolerable farms along the road to Sherman.9 


9 After some interesting experiences in Texas, the author of this vivid and 


picturesque diary returned to Missouri b : _ an 
sippi River. uri by way of the Red River and the Missis- 
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THE CIVIL WAR IN THE INDIAN TERRITORY 
1861 
By Dean Trickett 


Por many years preceding the Civil War it had been the 
policy of the Government, by successive purchases of Indian lands, 
to remove the native tribes from the eastern states to the country 
west of the Mississippi. Into what is now the state of Kansas were 
transplanted various small tribes from the Old Northwest; while 
to the south, in the Indian Territory, later to become the state of 
Oklahoma, were settled the Five Civilized Tribes: the Creeks from 
‘Georgia and Alabama, the Choctaws and Chickasaws from Alabama 
and Mississippi, the Cherokees from Tennessee and Georgia, and 
the Seminoles from Florida. Of these numerous tribes only the 
southern Indians figured prominently in the stirring events that 
commenced in the fateful winter of 1860-61. Their numbers, their 
comparatively advanced stage of civilization, and, above all, their 
strategic location, made their alliance desirable and, in a sense, 
imperative to the Southern Confederacy. 


The Cotton States began their revolt by the simple expedient 
of voting themselves out of the Union. Several of the states, no- 
tably Alabama and Mississippi, sent commissioners to the capitals 
of the border slave-holding states to advise with their brethren as 
to ways and means of meeting the ‘‘impending crisis.’’ As these 
outlying states had ‘‘a common interest in the institution of slavery, 
and must be common sufferers in its overthrow,’’! it was thought 
they should be consulted. In December, 1860, commissioners from 
Alabama visited Missouri and Arkansas. 

The Texas convention, after adopting an ordinance of secession 
on February 1, 1861, appointed commissioners to the Choctaw, 
Cherokee, Chickasaw, Creek, and Seminole nations to ‘‘invite their 
prompt co-operation in the formation of a Southern Confederacy.’” 


Early in the preceding January, David Hubbard, commissioner 
to Arkansas, had reported to the governor of Alabama that the 
western counties of Arkansas, bordering on the Indian nations, 


“would hesitate greatly to vote for secession, and leave those tribes 
still under the influence of the Government at Washington, from which 
they receive such large stipends and annuities. These Indians are at a 
spot very important, in my opinion, in this great sectional controversy, 
and must be assured that the South will do as well as the North before 
they could be induced to change their alliances and dependence.’ 


1 Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies (Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1880-1904), Series IV, I, 30. Hereafter cited as O. R. 

2 [bid., 822, 197. 

3 [bid., 3. 
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Time was to sustain Hubbard’s judgment, and the failure of the 
Texas mission may be laid to an inability to make such assurance 
to the Indian nations.* 

The Texas commissioners’ crossed the Red River late in Feb- 
ruary, 1861, and entered the Chickasaw Nation about thirty miles 
southwest of Fort Washita. At that time the southern half of the 
Indian Territory, lying between the Canadian and Arkansas rivers 
on the north and the Red River on the south, was divided into three 
large Indian reserves. The Chickasaws were in the middle, with 
the Comanches and other plains Indians in the Leased District to 
the west, and the Choctaws to the east, adjoining the state of Ar- 
kansas. 

The Texans interviewed Governor Cyrus Harris and other 
distinguished men of the Chickasaw Nation, and on March 12 
Commissioner James E. Harrison addressed a convention of the 
Choctaws and Chickasaws at Boggy Depot. <A ‘‘crowded auditory’’ 
listened to Harrison’s moving tale of wrongs suffered, but the 
quarrel between the North and the South was not their quarrel— 
at least, not yet. The Indians were ‘‘embarrassed. . . by the ab- 
sence of their agents and commissioners at Washington. . . seeking a 
final settlement with that Government.’’® Important treaty re- 
lations, involving large sums of money, were at stake. Harrison’s 
appeal proved ineffectual. Self-preservation was a first law of 
Indian nature. 


Already that law had impelled the Chiekasaws and Choctaws 
to put out ‘‘feelers.’? On January 5, 1861, the Chickasaw Legis- 
lature proposed a convention of the five Indian nations, at a time 
and place to be designated by the chief of the Creek Nation, 


“for the purpose of entering into some compact . . . for the future se- 
curity and protection of the rights and Citizens of said nations, in the 
event of a change in the United States. .. "7 


A month later the Choctaw Council resolved: 


“That in the event a permanent dissolution of the American Union takes 
Place -.. We shall be left to follow the natural affections . . . which 
indissolubly bind us ... to the destiny of . . . the Southern States, upon 
whom we are confident we can rely for the preservation of our rights 
of life, liberty, and property, and the continuation of many acts of friend- 
ship, general counsel, and material support.’8 


4 Later on, in June, Albert Pike wrote to the Choctaws: “If any emissaries from 
Arkansas come among you, hear them and say nothing. . . . The State of Arkansas 
has nothing whatever to do with you, and cannot protect you. The Confederate 
States are both able and willing to do so... .” Annie Heloise Abel, The American 
Indian as Slaveholder and Secessionist (Cleveland: Arthur H. Clark Co., 1915), 188. 
Pike to General Council of the Choctaw Nation, June, 1861. ; ; 

5 James E. Harrison, James Bourland, and Charles A. Hamilton. J. A. Echols 
sees hae as Saar R., Series IV, I, 325.; Frank Moore, The Re- 

Tt cor ew York: G. P. Putn 
0. fe Sede TV fe aoe am, 1861), I, 99 (P.). 
el, op. cit., 68-69, Act of Chi i 
Meg oa eee, Chickasaw Legislature, Jan. 5, 1861. 
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The general convention proposed by the Chickasaws met at 
the Creek council ground, at the junction of the North Fork and 
Canadian, on February 17. For reasons yet unknown neither the 
Chickasaws nor the Choctaws attended. The Cherokee delegation 
was under instructions from Chief John Ross to 
“guard against any premature movement ... Should any action of the 
Council be thought desirable, a resolution might be adopted, to the effect, 
that we will in all contingencies rest our interests on the pledged faith 
of the United States, for the fulfillment of their obligations.’’9 
The upshot was that the Creek, Seminole, and Cherokee delegates 
determined ‘‘simply to do nothing, to keep quiet and to comply 
with our treaties.’’!° 


The Texas commissioners journeyed north to the Creek Agency 
on the Arkansas River. There they met the McIntoshes and other 
prominent men of the Creek Nation, and through them induced 
Governor Motey Kinnard, (Kinnaird) of the Creeks, to call a con- 
vention of the five nations to meet at North Fork on the 8th of 
April. 

The Texans entered the Cherokee Nation, ‘‘calling on their 
principal men and citizens’’ and ‘‘conversing with them freely.”’ 
Near Tahlequah they met with Chief John Ross and 
“were received with courtesy, but not with cordiality ... He was very 
diplomatic and cautious. His position is the same as that held by Mr. 
LincolIn in his inaugural; declares the Union not dissolved; ignores the 
Southern Government.”11 

Returning to the Creek Nation, the Texas commissioners re- 
sumed their visits with the ‘‘principal men.’’ At the convention 
on April 8 the Choctaws and Chickasaws were again absent, pre- 
vented by high waters from attending, the rivers and creeks being 
full and impassable. Commissioner Harrison addressed the as- 
sembled Creeks, Cherokees, and Seminoles, and his views were 
““cordially received.’’ The commissioners returned to Texas con- 
vineed that the ‘‘Creeks are Southern and sound to a man, and 
when desired will show their devotion to our cause by acts.’’ 
However, no Indian nation had yet joined the Confederacy. 

In their report on April 23 to the governor of Texas the com- 
missioners stated that 
“The Administration of the North is concentrating his forces at Fort 
Washita, about twenty-four miles from the Texas line, and within the 
limits of the Chickasaw Nation.’”13 
A week and a day previously President Lincoln had issued a proc- 
lamation calling for 75,000 militia to suppress ‘‘combinations and 


9 Abel, op. cit., 71. Chief Ross to Cherokee Delegation, Feb. 12, 1861. 

10 Morris L. Wardell, A Political History of the Cherokee Nation (Norman: 
University of Oklahoma Press, 1938), 124. 

11Q. R., Series IV, I, 323. 

12 Jbid., 324. 

13 [bid., 324-25. 
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to cause the laws to be duly executed.’’* North and South were 


now at war. f 

In the spring of 1861 there were but three garrisoned military 
posts in the Indian Territory. Fort Washita, an old-established 
post, was in the southeastern corner of the Chickasaw Nation, on 
the left bank of the Washita River, twenty-two miles above its 
mouth. Companies C and I of the First Cavalry were stationed 
there. Fort Arbuckle, also in the Chickasaw Nation, was about 
sixty miles northwest of Fort Washita, near the right bank of 
Wild Horse Creek, five miles from its mouth on the Washita River. 
It was garrisoned by Companies A and B, First Cavalry, and 
Company E, First Infantry. 


The third post, Fort Cobb, was about 160 miles northwest of 
Fort Washita, at the junction of Pond Creek and the Washita 
River. In camp were four companies—B, C, D, and F—of the 
First Infantry. The site of Fort Cobb was 
“on a portion of the Choctaw country, leased as a reserve for several 
detached bands of Comanche and other Indians, which were moved there 
from points within the limits of Texas. This arrangement was made for 
the convenience of the State of Texas, and Fort Cobb was designed for 
the double purpose of protecting these friendly bands against incursions 
from the hostiles of their own tribes and to restrain the latter in their 
descents upon Texas.”15 
The post was established October 1, 1859, by Maj. William H. 
Emory of the First Cavalry. 


Two new regiments of cavalry had been added to the Army 
in the spring of 1855. Ben McCulloch, of Texas, was appointed 
major of the First Cavalry and Captain Emory major of the See- 
ond. McCulloch, aggrieved because he did not receive the com- 
mand of one of the regiments, refused to accept the appointment, 
and Emory was transferred to the First Cavalry..6 He was stationed 
at Fort Arbuckle in 1858-59 and at Fort Cobb after its establish- 
ment in the fall of 1859. On leave of absence and special duty 
throughout the following year, he was promoted to lieutenant 
colonel in January, 1861. During the Civil War he reached the 
rank of major general. He served under General Sheridan in the 
Valley campaign in 1864, and the great cavalry leader wrote of 
him : “General Emory was a veteran, having graduated at the 
Military Academy in 1831, the year I was born.’”!? 


Colonel Emory, then in Washington, D. ©., was ordered on 
March 13, 1861, to return to Fort Cobb. Before his departure, 
however, a report reached Washington from the commanding officer 


14 [bid., Series III, I, 67. 
_ Series I, I, 660. 

. W. Johnson, A Soldier’s Remini i i ia: 

5 B. TROL Cioieee, Poet eminiscences in Peace and War (Philadelphia: 


rh : Ss Personal Memoirs (New York: Charles L. Webster & Go, 
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at Fort Washita retailing rumors of a threatened attack by Texans. 
Emory’s orders were revised, and he was directed to “‘repair with- 
out delay’’ to Fort Washita. A dispatch was forwarded by express 
from St. Louis ordering the infantry company at Fort Arbuckle 
to ‘‘forthwith proceed’’ to Fort Washita and the troops at Fort 
Cobb to be held ‘‘in readiness for a prompt movement.’’!8 


Emory was given discretionary power. He was to concentrate 
his troops at Fort Washita unless in his judgment 
“the safety of the troops and the interests of the United States demand 
a different disposition. The interests of the United States are paramount 
to those of the friendly Indians on the reservation near Fort Cobb.’19 
A few days later Emory was informed that, in deference to the 
opinion of Senator Mitchell, of Arkansas, ‘‘a company may be 
kept at Fort Cobb.’’2° 


On his journey west, traveling by way of Memphis, Emory 
was detained several days by low water in the Arkansas River. To 
hasten the concentration of troops he sent orders ahead directing 
the commanding officer at Fort Arbuckle ‘‘to commence the move- 
ment upon Fort Washita, and, in the event of the latter place be- 
ing threatened, to march to its support with his whole force.’’#+ 


On April 6, shortly after his arrival at Fort Smith, Arkansas, 
and before he had become fully acquainted with the situation in 
the Indian Territory, Colonel Emory ordered the commander at 
Fort Cobb to march two of his companies to Fort Washita, the other 
two to remain at the post until further orders. Such Indians as 
desired could retire ‘‘within the protection of the camp at Wash- 
bac 

The permission given the Fort Cobb Indians to move with the 
troops was vigorously objected to by the Indian agents at Fort 
Smith, headquarters of the Southern Superintendency. Emory 
was informed by Superintendent Rector that it would ‘‘give great 
dissatisfaction’’ to the Choctaws and Chickasaws to bring the Fort 
Cobb Indians within their territory. urthermore, they wert 
‘‘hutted and planting and without means’’ to move even if per- 
mitted. Matthew Leeper, agent of the Leased District, journeyed 
to Fort Smith to protest against the removal of his wards. Emory 
bowed to the storm and rescinded the invitation.” 


But he was adamant to ‘‘earnest appeals’’ by Army officers 
at Fort Smith ‘‘not to abandon Arbuckle.’’ To the War Depart- 
ment at Washington he wrote: ‘‘I have forwarded these appeals and 


18 Q. R., Series I, LIII, 487; ibid., Series I, I, 656-57. 
19 [bid., 656. 

20 Tbid., 659. 

21 [bid., 660. 

22 [bid., 662. 

23 Ibid., 663, 665. 
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dissented from them.’ The concluding paragraph of that dispatch, 
dated April 13, 1861, is a pathetic reminder of the predicament 
confronting many Army officers at that time. 

“Owing to the turn affairs have recently taken,25 the position of an 
officer from a Southern State out here on duty has become extremely 
embarrassing; so much so as to impair his efficiency,” 


continued Colonel Emory, requesting that he be allowed to turn 
over his command to another officer and to return to Washington 


to explain 


“my reasons for the step. If these reasons should prove unsatisfactory, 
I am prepared to resign my commission. I respectfully suggest it has 
never been the policy of any government to employ officers to operate 
against their own section of country.” 

Emory was born in Maryland. Without waiting for a reply he set 


out for Fort Washita. 


The turn of affairs made the position of the Federal troops in 
the Indian Territory untenable. At such a distance from their base 
they could no longer be supported nor supplied.*® It became neces- 
sary at Washington to again revise Colonel Emory’s orders. The 
dispatches were entrusted to William W. Averell, a young lieutenant 
who had been severely wounded several years before in an Indian 
attack in New Mexico and had just reported for duty from an 
unexpired sick leave. He left Washington by train on April 17, 
dressed in citizen’s clothing. In the thousands of pages that make 
up the 180 volumes of the Official Records of the Civil War there 
is no narrative more thrilling than Lieutenant Averell’s report of 
that journey.*7 At Rolla, Missouri, the end of the railroad, he took 
the stage coach for Fort Smith ‘‘through towns wild with secession 
excitement and rumors of war.’’ He found Fort Smith in the 
hands of _the secessionists. Captain Sturgis, with Companies D 
and E, First Cavalry, had evacuated the fort several days before, 

and the post quartermaster, on whom I had an order for tranpor- 
tation, was a prisoner in the guardhouse.’’ 


i After cautious inquiries Averell exchanged his gold watch and 

a little money’’ for a horse, saddle, and bridle, and started for 
Fort Arbuckle, 260 miles away.*8 The horse was unbroken to the 
saddle, but the young lieutenant mastered and swam it across 
the Poteau River, which was bank full, losing his overcoat in the 
struggle. Twenty miles west of Fort Smith, where the road forked, 


. Ibid., 666. 
5 The bombardment of Fort Sumter beg i 
rendered mer He Ke umter began on April 12, and the fort was sur- 
year’s supply of subsistence stores for the military posts were seized b 
. * . . . y 
Smith (iid, 641). Bluff, Ark., April 18, while en route from St. Louis to Fort 
id., Series I, LIII, 493-96. Averell later b istingui i 
Bel ie and reached the rank of Rhee aati y ee ee 
or some reason, unexplained, the di i resse 
to Fort Arbuckle instead of Fort Washite. EN ee : 
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he noticed, by the deep trail, that Sturgis had taken the Washita 
road. Following on that route, Averell was pursued by secessionists. 
He took to the woods. ‘‘Realizing that I could make a trail faster 
than they could find it, my course was taken directly across the 
mountains (San Bois) and my escape made good’’—after leading 
his horse in the night ‘‘through howling packs of wolves.’’ 


_Regaining the Arbuckle road, Averell was again pursued, and 
again he eluded his would-be captors. At Cochrane’s ranch, forty 
miles from Fort Arbuckle, he was told that the troops had left 
Arbuckle for Fort Washita, forty miles southward. He procured 
a fresh horse and an Indian guide. But in a blinding storm of wind 
and rain ‘‘the Indian lost the way and I lost the Indian.’’ After 
Swimming the Big Blue River, Averell unsaddled and ‘‘tied my 
new horse to one stirrup, and running my arm through the other 
lay down and slept till morning.’’ Luckily, the Indian found him 
_ and informed him that they were near the road from Washita to 
Arbuckle, and about ten miles from the former place. Reaching 
the road, they found a ‘‘deep double trail made in the mud of the 
previous evening.’’ They followed the trail about six miles and 
came upon the First Cavalry and First Infantry breaking camp. 
“‘Riding to Colonel Emory, who was already mounted, I delivered 
the dispatches.”’ 


Under the orders handed to him Emory was directed to aban- 
don the ‘‘Indian country west of Arkansas’’ and march with all his 
troops to Fort Leavenworth, Kansas.2® These instructions had been 
partly anticipated, as Emory’s troops were then two days’ march 
from Fort Washinta. The post had been occupied the day before 
by a regiment of Texas State militia under Col. William C. Young.*” 


Five miles from Fort Arbuckle Emory was met by troops from 
that post and the two Cobb infantry companies he had ordered a 
month before to Washita. The flag was lowered with military 
honors at Fort Arbuckle on May 4, and the troops marched toward 
Fort Cobb, taking the prarie road to the north of the Washita River 
so as to render the cavalry available. Two Indian guides, Possum 
and Old Beaver, accompanied them.* 


29 Ibid., Series I, I, 667. 

30In a “Summary of Principal Events” (ibid., 637) the date of the abandon- 
ment of Fort Washita is given as April 16. That is clearly in error. (1) Emory’s 
dispatch dated April 18 is headed “On the Road to Fort Washita” (ibid., 668). 
(2) Sturgis reported he evacuated Fort Smith April 23 and arrived at Fort Washita 
on the 30th (ibid., 650). (3) From the chronology of Averell’s report it appears 
he delivered the dispatches to Emory May 2 and was told that Washita had been 
occupied by the enemy the evening before (ibid., Series I, LUI, 494-96). (4) Emory 
reported that Averell delivered the dispatches two days’ march from Washita (ibid., 
Series I, I, 648). It is probable Fort Washita was abandoned by Emory April 30 
and occupied by the Texas militia May 1. 

31 [bid., 648; ibid., Series I, LIII, 496. 
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The Texans followed close behind and on the 5th occupied 
Fort Arbuckle. That same day their advance guard pushed up 
onto the heels of the retreating column and were taken prisoners 
by Captain Sturgis and his company. They were released the follow- 
ing morning and retraced their steps, Emory and his troops con- 
tinuing their march unmolested. On the 9th the two remaining 
Cobb infantry companies were overtaken about thirty-five miles 
northeast of that post. The united command—eleven companies— 
turned north. The course they followed was later used by Jesse 
Chisholm and became famous as the Chisholm trail.*” 


They arrived at Fort Leavenworth on the last day of the 
month. ‘‘Not a man, an animal, an arm, or wagon has been lost 
except two deserters,’’ reported Colonel Emory.* 


Colonel Young, with his regiment, occupied the abandoned forts 
for several months and shared with the Indians the property left 
behind by the retreating Federals. 


During the early months of 1861, while North and South were 
slowly drifting apart, Chief John Ross of the Cherokee Nation 
was essaying the difficult role of a neutral. Despite the fact that 
he later abandoned this position and chose sides in the struggle that 
ensued, there is little doubt that Ross was personally opposed to 
secession and dismemberment of the Union. Unfortunately, he 
had behind him a divided nation. The situation was outlined in 
May, 1861, by Albert Pike, a competent observer, in a letter to 
the Confederate Secretary of State: 


“Since 1835 there have always been two parties in the Cherokee Nation, 
bitterly hostile to each other. The treaty of that year was made by 
unauthorized persons, against the will of the large majority of the nation 
and against that of the chief, Mr. Ross. Several years ago [1839] Ridge, 
Boudinot, and others, principal men of the treaty party, were killed 

. . and the feud is today as bitter as it was twenty years ago. The full- 
blooded Indians are mostly adherents of Ross, and many of them... are 
on the side of the North . . . The half-breeds or white Indians (as they 
call themselves) are to a man with us.”35 


Hampered by internal dissension, Chief Ross’ policy was com- 
plicated by pressure from without the nation. The Cherokee ter- 
ritory, like that of the Choctaws to the south, lay adjacent to the 
state of Arkansas, covering its western border north of the Arkansas 
River. As reported by Commissioner Hubbard, this contiguity of 
territory became a matter of vital concern to the western counties 
of Arkansas. Seeking an understanding with the Cherokees, the 
governor of Arkansas addressed a letter to Ross on January 29, 1861. 


Governor Henry M. Rector was a eousin of Elias Rector, the 


32 John Rossel, “The Chishol Ge istorii 
Sieg GT oan m Trail,” The Kansas Historical Quarterly (To- 
33 O. R., Series I, I, 649. 
34 [bid., 653; ibid., Series I, IV, 98. 
35 [bid., Series IV, I, 359. 
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Indian superintendent at Fort Smith, and an avowed secessionist. 
Citing the action of the Cotton States, he declared: ‘‘ Arkansas .. . 
will probably pursue the same course by the 4th of March next.’’%* 
He urged the Cherokees to ‘‘co-operate with the South in defense 
of her institutions, her honor, and her firesides...’’ As a warning, 
Rector added: 


“It is well established that the Indian country west of Arkansas is looked 
to by the incoming administration of Mr. Lincoln as fruitful fields ripe 
for the harvest of abolitionism, free-soilers, and northern mountebanks.” 
The communication was entrusted to Lieut. Col. J. J. Gaines, 
aide-de-camp, who was instructed to confer ‘‘confidentially’’ with 
Ross and report back to the governor. At Fort Smith Gaines was 
given a letter of introduction to Ross by Superintendent Rector, 
who fuliy approved ‘‘of the object the governor has in view.’’?! 


In the meantime, information of Gaines’ mission reached A. B. 
Greenwood, United States commissioner of Indian affairs, in 
Washington. As this intermeddling was in violation of the inter- 
course laws, Greenwood telegraphed the Cherokee agent, Robert 
J. Cowart, for a report on Gaines’ movements and object. Cowart 
was himself a secessionist, and his reply was evasive, though he 
denied, in Gaines’ own words, that the colonel was acting as a 
commissioner for the governor of Arkansas.38 However, Gaines 
delivered the letter to Ross®? and extended his journey to attend the 
abortive conventive convention of the Indian tribes at North Fork 
on February 17.4%" 


On Washington’s birthday Chief Ross replied to Governor Rec- 
tor’s communication. In measured yet temperate words he deplored 
the separation of the states, trusted the Divine power ‘‘to overrule 
the discordant elements for good,’’ recalled the treaty stipulations 
that mutually bound the Cherokee people and the Federal Govern- 
ment, and denied that ‘‘the contiguity of our territory to your state’’ 
should be a bar to friendship. He was ‘‘surprised’’ at Rector’s 
warning. 


“As I am sure that the laborers will be greatly disappointed if they shall 
expect in the Cherokee country ‘fruitful fields ripe for the harvest of 
abolitionism, ‘ & c., you may rest assured that the Cherokee people will 
never tolerate the propogation of any such obnoxious fruit upon their 
soil.”41 


Throughout the South the abolitionist was the bogy man of 
the day, and his designs on the ‘‘ peculiar institution’’ were appealed 
to time and again in arguments with the wavering border slave- 
holding states and Indian nations. Slavery had existed for many 


36 Jbid., Series I, I, 683-84. 

37 Ibid., 683. 

38 Abel, op. cit., 114. Cowart to Greenwood, Feb. 13, 1861. 

39 O. R., Series I, XIII, 491. 

40 Abel, op. cit., 115. Ogden to Secretary of the Interior, March 4, 1861. 
410, R.; Series I, XIII, 492. 
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years among the southern Indians, and Chief Ross was himself a 
wealthy slave owner. Albert Richardson, the New York Tribune 
correspondent, was told in Fort Smith in 1859 that Ross had “over 
a hundred,’’? but that seems to have been an exaggeration, as the 
census of 1860 reported the largest proprietor among the Cherokees 
as holding 57 negro slaves. There were 2,504 in the nation, held 
by 384 owners. Among the other nations the Choctaws held 2,297 
slaves; the Creeks, 1,651; the Chickasaws, 917; and the Seminoles, 
none.’? Richardson learned that the negroes had an easy life. ‘‘The 
Cherokees and Choctaws don’t govern them; in fact, the niggers 
are masters and do about as they please.’’** 


In spite of Ross’ disclaimer, there is evidence that for a number 
of years some sort of abolition movement had been on foot among 
the Cherokees. The Office of Indian Affairs had taken official 
notice of it early in June, 1860, when Commissioner Greenwood 
reported to the Secretary of the Interior ‘‘that a secret organiza- 
tion has been formed in the Cherokee Nation,’’ and asked that the 
Secretary of War be requested to detail troops to assist in breaking 
it up.** In a letter to Superintendent Rector, written on the same 
day, Greenwood revealed the source of his information as an article 
in the Fort Smith Times, which pointed 


“to the Jones’ as being the leaders in this movement ... It is believed 
that the ultimate object of this organization is to interfere with the in- 
stitutions, [i. e., slavery] of that people. .. ”46 


The Joneses were Evan Jones and his son, John B. Jones, for many 
years Baptist missionaries to the Cherokees.*‘ The secret organiza- 
tion was the Keetoowah (Night-hawk) Society,*® the members of 
which, in contemporary literature, are more often called the Pin 
Indians. 


Nothing seems to have been done about Greenwood’s request, 
and the secret society continued to flourish. The Texans com- 
missioners, after their visit among the Cherokees in March, 1861, 
reported : 


“The fact is not to be denied or disguised that among the common Indians 
of the Cherokees there exists a considerable abolition influence, created 
and sustained by one Jones, a Northern missionary of education and 


42 Albert D. Richardson, Beyond the Mississippi (Hartf : i 
Publishing Co., 1867), 216. om ae ee een 
_ #8 Jos. C. G. Kennedy, Preliminary Report of the Eighth Census, 1860 (Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office, 1862), 11. 

ic ceeroaen, op. cit., 216. 

“Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs,” in Report of the Secretary 
of the Interior, 1860 (Washington: G intin i 
cnet Te Thien gton: Government Printing Office, 1861), 447. A. B. 
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ability, who has been among them for many years, and who is said to 
exert no small influence with John Ross himself.’49 

After the war Albert Pike wrote that he learned in 1861 that 
the Pin organization 


“was established by Evan Jones, a missionary, and at the service of Mr. 
John Ross, for the purpose of abolitionizing the Cherokees and putting 
out of the way all who sympathized with the Southern States.” 

Pike added that he later learned ‘‘with certainty’”’ that 


“the secret organization in question, whose members for a time used as 
a mark of their membership, a pin in the front of the hunting-shirt, was 
really established for the purpose of depriving the half-breeds of all 
political power. . .”50 

The half-breeds themselves belonged to the Knights of the Golden 
Circle, ‘‘a society whose sole object is to increase and defend 
slavery.’’°1 


Except for the visit of the Texas commissioners in March, 
Chief Ross had a breathing spell of more than two months. Arkansas 
did not secede on March 4 as predicted by Governor Rector. That 
object was not attained until May 6. As a gesture of friendship to 
the Indian nations, the Arkansas convention on May 9 resolved that 
no money in the hands of the Indian superintendent or any Indian 
agent shall be seized.®*? Superintendent Rector and his Indian agents 
shortly afterward went over to the Confederacy. 


With Arkansas out of the Union, Chief Ross again became a 
target for the secessionists. First, some citizens of Boonsboro, a 
border village in Washington County, Arkansas, asked him to 
define ‘‘his political status in this present contest.’’ They wished 
a frank answer, ‘‘as we prefer an open enemy to a doubtful friend.’’* 


This communication was followed on May 15 by a letter from 
J. R. Kannady, lieutenant colonel, commanding at Fort Smith. 
He had been informed that ‘‘Senator Lane, of Kansas, is now in 
that state raising troops to operate on the western borders of 
Missouri and Arkansas.’’ As one ‘‘intrusted with the defense 
of the western frontier of this state,’’ he too wished Ross to define 
his position, bluntly asking him 
‘Sf it is your intention to adhere to the United States Government during 
the pending conflict or if you mean to support the Government of the 
Southern Confederacy; and also whether in your opinion the Cherokee 
people will resist or will aid the Southern troops in resisting any such 
attempt to invade the soil of Arkansas, or if, on the other hand, you 
think there is any probability of their aiding the United States forces 
in executing their hostile design.’’>4 


49 QO. R., Series IV, I, 324. 

50 Thoburn, op, cit., 173. Albert Pike to D. N. Cooley, Feb. 17, 1866. 

51 Abel, op. cit., 86. E. H. Carruth, report, July 11, 1861. 

52.0. R., Series IV, I, 307. 
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54 Ibid., 492. 
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Two days later Chief Ross answered Kannady and the citizens 
of Boonsboro. They were addressed separately, but copies of all 
the correspondence were enclosed in each letter.°* In his reply to 
Kannady, Ross again recalled the treaty relations that existed | be- 
tween the Cherokees and the Federal Government. ‘‘Those relations 
still exist.’’ He hoped the Cherokees would 
“not be called upon to participate in the threatened fratricidal war be- 
tween the ‘United’ and the ‘Confederate’ States. . . If the pending conflict 


were with a foreign foe the Cherokees, as they have done in times past, 
would not hesitate to lend their humble co-operation. . . Our interests 


all center in peace.” 
But if war should not be averted—and here he came to the second 
part of Kannady’s question— 


“my own position will be to take no part in it whatever, and to urge 
the like course upon the Cherokee people. . . We hope that all military 
movements, whether from the North or the South, will be outside of our 


limits. . .”56 

To the citizens of Boonsboro he wrote as a neighbor of ‘‘more 
than twenty years.’’ He hoped the Cherokees would not be regarded 
as enemies, even if they could not be classed “‘as active friends.”’ 
He still looked for peace; that the difficulties might be settled by 
‘‘eompromise or peaceful separation.’’ He thought that 
“War is more prospective than real. It has not been declared by the 
United or Confederate States. It may not be. I most devoutly hope it 
might not be.” 
The position of the Cherokees was one of strict neutrality. ‘‘That 
position I shall endeavor honestly to maintain.’’’ 


Prompted no doubt by a desire to forestall such interrogatories 
in the future, Chief Ross issued that same day, May 17, his memorable 
proclamation of neutrality. Addressing his own people, he reminded 
them of the obligations arising under the treaties with the United 
States and urged their faithful observance. He earnestly impressed 
upon them the propriety of attending to their ordinary avocations 
and abstaining from unprofitable discussion of events transpiring 
in the states; of cultivating harmony among themselves and observing 
in good faith strict neutrality between themselves and the states 
threatening civil war. 

“By these means alone can the Cherokee people hope to maintain their 
rights unimpaired and to have their own soil and firesides spared from 
the baleful effects of a devastating war.” 

He admonished the Cherokees to be prudent and avoid any act 
or policy calculated to destroy or endanger their rights. By honest 
adherence to this course no just cause for aggression would be given, 
and in the final adjustment between the states the nation would be 


_, ©The letter to Kannady was dated May 17 and the letter to the Boonsboro 
gee ae rena both letters undoubtedly were written on the 17th. 
57 [bid., 494-95. 
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in a situation to claim and retain their rights. He impressed upon 
the Cherokee people the importance of non-interference and trusted 


“that God will not only keep from our own borders the desolations of 
war, but that He will in infinite mercy and power stay its ravages among 
the brotherhood of States.’’58 

If Chief John Ross thought the Cherokees would be allowed to 
remain onlookers while the North and the South struggled for 
supremacy, he was mistaken. If he was simply playing for time, 
he gained a few more months.®? 


58 Ibid., 489-90. 
59Mr. Dean Trickett is a local historian living at Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
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A CROSS-SECTION IN THE LIFE OF A MISSIONARY 
TEACHER AMONG THE INDIANS 
By 
LOUISE THOMSON 


Two contrasting pictures in the lives of teachers then and now 
may emphasize the point that, after all, the life of a teacher is made 
of joys, ambitions, surprises and incomplete efforts. There is still 
some thing for one’s successor to achieve. 

In the home of a home missionary where I was one of nine 
entities, good bad and indifferent, all being shaped into citizens by 
the loving care, strict discipline and religious training of our parents, 
the late Rev. and Mrs. A. E. Thomson. 

Having been one of the younger ones I had not received the 
advantages of the eastern schools before we settled-in western 
Kansas with few schools, fewer churches, no social life and no 
saloons. Humdrum, is perhaps the word to describe the situation. 

Then follow one of our modern young teachers around for a day 
or two during the annual O. E. A. at Oklahoma City. Watch her 
as She goes to her rural school full of ambition, proud of her degree, 
not sure whether she wants to follow her own career to the bitter 
end, or to help some handsome young man to mount the heights 
sublime. 

I am an 89’er as I with three sisters crossed the Kansas line 
into Indian Territory an hour before midnight Dee. 31, 1889. Be 
fore leaving Kansas our main interest was centered on the number 
of passengers sneezing and coughing. After hearing the comments 
from many of the sufferers we learned that they feared they were 
taking the ‘‘new’’ Russian malady, ‘‘The La Grippe’’, which was 
spreading over the United States. They were right and we four 
experienced the same trial a few days after entering the Cherokee 
Nation. 

Almost immediately after crossing the state line our attention 
was drawn to the large number of beautiful, well-dressed, lively 
Indian girls who were enjoying their returning to school after the 
Christmas holidays. We looked in vain for their chaperon. Her 
eae and the very great supply of chewing gum were surprising 
0 US. 

My first personal encounter with Indians was when my father, 
Rev. A. E. Thomson, the pastor of the Presbyterian church at Tahle- 
quah, met us at Gibson Station and drove to the home of Rev. 
Evans Robinson and wife. There we stayed all night and there a 
lasting impression was made: the hospitality, the convenience and 
neatness of the home and the reticence of every member of the 
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family. I was the chatterbox of our family and had a natural 
aversion to silences no matter how golden they appeared to others. 

Our arrival in Tahlequah, followed by a serious attack of the 
above mentioned ‘‘grip’’ delayed my older sister, Anna, and me 
from going to our schools. Later Anna began her work in Lehigh 
among the foreign element. 

On Jan. 20, 1890, I began school work in a log house built 
on a flint hill, ten miles from Tahlequah on the old Ft. Gibson road. 
It had been 16 years since the old buildings had burned, long enough 
to give rise to rumors of strange sights and sounds, of mysterious 
appearances, of sure proofs that it was never meant to have another 
school there. Some firmly believed these stories, while others, who 
opposed the establishment of a mission in the neighborhood, spread 
the tales with many enlargements, thus adding to our difficulties. 


Having been taught from early childhood that being of Scotch 
descent did not entitle me to superstitious beliefs these stories in- 
terested, but did not frighten me. ‘This was my first encounter 
with superstitions, signs and omens. At this time I made another 
serious mistake of thinking they were distinctly Indian characteristics. 
Since then I have found that the mysterious whisperings, ‘‘ What 
is that the sign of’’ is just as rampant among the whites as among 
the Indians. 


The school was financed by relatives of Rev. Joseph Leiper and his 
aunt, Miss Margaret Me Carrell, of the Park Hill Mission, who lived 
near Pittsburgh, Pa. The present settlement of Welling, east of 
the Illinois river, near the old Elm Spring Mission derived its name 
from the widowed sister of Miss Me Carrell. The school, known 
locally as the Woodall, was never directly under the supervision of 
the Presbyterian Board, but, as Dr. R. W. Hill, superintendent of 
Missions, New York City, called it, the Park Hill Annex. 


Due to intense feeling, political and social, of the two factions 
in the community arrangements were made for me to share my 
time in the two sides of the district. I soon learned to love this 
arrangement. My two landladies were very dear to me and I 
leaned on them in every trying time. I do not believe that either 
of them ever broke a confidence. Something I can not say of con- 
fidants of later years. 


My school and social work were so diversified that I had no 
time for home sickness or despair over seeming failures. Imag ne 
an inexperienced, nervous, 85 pound girl having Sunday school, the 
day school and visiting the sick within a radius of tour m_les. The 
day school consisted of boys and girls in the primer ranging in years 
from five to fifteen years, intermediate classes, and some boys and 
girls who had attended for several years the male or female sem- 
inaries near Tahlequah. These latter, because of bitter fact.onal 
and political disputes, had withdrawn from the seminaries and en- 
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rolled in the ‘‘New Jerusalem’’ as they sneeringly called our school. 
Though some of the patrons were pleased with this great honor it 
was always a moot question in my mind as to the advantage de- 
rived. 

My discipline now might appear lacking in either rhyme or 
reason, but then my determination to carry through, regardless of 
consequences because, ‘‘I knew I was right,’’ saved the day. The 
parents stood by me almost to a unit. 

Then it seemed only incidental that a large Indian boy should 
threaten to cut out my heart and hang it on a bush in the school 
yard and I persisted until he capitulated, although ungraciously. 
His father and older brother warned me against another such inci- 
dent as there had been real danger and that they with difficulty 
had taken an open knife from his pocket. However the boy never 
again questioned my authority. 

Comedy, tragedy, fatigue and success formed a composite 
picture in my mind that, perhaps, will never fade. One night 
about midnight, the usual bedtime was 8 or 8:30 o’clock, I was 
awakened by the barking of dogs, excited voices and the pro- 
testing words of my landlady, Mrs. M. She came to my door and 
told me that a boy who had lately come into the neighborhood and 
had taken the measles was dying. His mother wanted me to come 
and pray for him. She said she would go with me if I wasn’t 
afraid. I told her I wasn’t. Whether she referred to measles, 
death, dogs, stray cattle, the dark or the flint trail I do not know. 

We arrived at the low log house without a window, no ventila- 
tion except where the chinking had broken out. There were two 
rooms and each had a roaring log fire. In one there were eight 
children in bed, five in various stages of measles, several grown 
people sitting around smoking or dipping snuff. In the other 
room on the bed lay a 16 year old boy having hemorrhages of the 
nose. The evidence of various attempts to stop the flow of blood 


were disgusting. I did not know such practices were ever used 
in America. 


The mother screamed to me to pray to save her boy and then 
went into a series of moans. Mrs. M. and I went to work with 
cotton, salt and water, made pledgets and stuffed his nose and after 
a time the flow ceased. Then Mrs. M. told the mother to keep 
quiet so we could have prayer. She looked up and saw that the 
hemorrhage had stopped and said, ‘‘That’s all right. He doesn’t 
need it now.’’ However, we thought differently and for a while 
the quiet and peace of the prayer season strengthened us, and we 
were needing the uplift. The mother didn’t want us to leave until 
she was sure her boy was all right. She jerked the pledgets from 
his nose and the work had to be done all over again. An hour later 


we trudged home, silent and pondering over the idiosynerasies of 
human beings. 
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One beautiful Sabbath afternoon as I rode out from Tahlequah 
I was very much pleased to see an unusual crowd gathered on 
the school grounds. We had not had very good attendance. I was 
rather surprised when four or five of my most faithful women 
helpers and others not so faithful and several men and boys met me 
as I alighted from my horse. Some offered to help me off, one 
ordered her boy to take my horse and tie it. I was amazed at all 
this attention and more so when some one asked me if I was able 
to walk into the school house. 


This was all a riddle and it remained unsolved until late in 
the afternoon when after many such questions and delays I entered 
my own ‘“‘prophets chamber’’ followed by Mrs. M. 


In the mean time I called the Sunday school to order and there 
was no standing room left with several outside. ‘There being no 
organist I played and led the singing; there being no minister present 
and my usual helpers being overwhelmed by the unusual erowd 
and refusing to lead in prayer or read the Scriptures I did both. 
Such an anomalous position. I was nearest being angry with my 
people for not helping me I had ever been, amused at the ludicrous 
offer of physical assistance and so lonesome that I really felt like 
Elijah under the juniper tree and that the effort was more than 
I could endure. 


Only two Sunday school teachers were willing to take their 
classes. The others augmented by curious strangers crowded into 
the ‘‘men’s side’’ of the building into my class. They ranged in 
age from ten to 70 years. Some were able to read and some of 
them were Christians; others were ignorant, wicked, bootleggers, 
murderers and most of them vying in their use of tobacco and pro- 
fanity. How I ever lived through that hour and a half I don’t 
know. I wanted to get away and go to my room and write my 
resignation. Slowly the crowd, friends, critics and the curious dis- 
banded. On reaching my room Mrs. M. followed me in, after 
ordering her children, nieces and nephews and others to stay out, 
and locked the door. In a dramatic whisper she asked how badly 
I was hurt. It took some time to convince her that I was all right, 
nothing had happened to me until the Sunday school hour when 
every thing had gone wrong just at the time when we could have 
done so much to interest the big crowd that was present. After 
a great deal of questioning I learned the truth. 


A white boy whom I had offended by a severe lecture when 
he invited me to a dance (a dance in those days always carried the 
idea of a whiskey jug) had told about the neighborhood that he 
had fired at me while out hunting Friday evening, had wounded 
my horse and I had been thrown. Of course that aroused indigna- 
tion among my friends and curosity among the rougher element. 
After all the excitement of the afternoon it seemed an anti-climax 
to me and after 47 years I still wonder why some one didn’t ride 
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the ten miles to Tahlequah and inquire about me. From that time 
the enemies of the school submitted gracefully and we had peace. 


For three years and a half I stayed with the school. I’ve never 
quite determined why I resigned. But I did and the school con- 
tinued another year then closed. Some may have thought that 1 
was satisfied with results; others that I was impatient with the 
slow progress. Mrs. Leiper told me that she believed that I had 
read too many Pansy stories in my childhood and expected to ac- 
complish much in a short time. I can only say in looking back 
I feel that short time was more idealistic than any other period 
of my life. 

I spent a short time with the Muldrow Mission and then four 
years in the Tulsa Mission. In both places I had interesting work 
and many happy impressions. 


In the late summer of 1898 I received my first commission 
from the Presbyterian Board of Home Missions, New York City, 
and went to the Anadarko school where under the superintendency 
of the Rev. S. V. Fait I remained three years. There is no doubt 
in my mind why I returned my second three year commission and 
left in August 1901. 


From the week before Thanksgiving, 1900, until April 1901 the 
school was under strict quarantine with an epidemic of small pox. 
I was one of the three of the teachers and employees who had 
neither small pox nor a nervous breakdown. During that seige 
I think we all three felt many times that either or both would have 
been a welcome surcease. Mr. Fait in all that time was ‘‘greatness 
personified.’’ He organized his forces taking the immunized students 
and drilled them in their duties as nurses. He supervised the diet; 
kept a steady hand on the farm and school work. He kept up the 
religious services in the chapel because we couldn’t attend church 
service at Anadarko. He was never known to complain of weariness 
nor overwork and, as Dr. Charles Hume, government doctor said: 
“‘The only trouble with Mr. Fait is, he thinks he must be the 
whole building, ’chinkin’ and daubin’.’’ The best compliment 
one great, worthy overworked man could say of another. My stay 
in Anadarko was blessed by my association with those two noble 
pioneers of the Kiowa Reservation. Volumes could be written of 
their long years of self sacrifice and self effacement. 


For six years I remained at home thinking my teaching days 
were over. By a very peculiar incident I became connected with 
the public schools of Lincoln and Hughes counties and continued 
teaching for twenty years in town and rural schools. 


1 Miss Louise Thomson is a local historian living at. Meeker, Oklahoma. 
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CHOCTAW INDIAN DISHES 
By Peter J. Hudson 


: The process of preparing corn for Tash-lubona and Ta-fula 
is about the same. 


For Tash-lubona, soak the corn for a short time or until the 
hull is loosened, and then beat it in a mortar uuntil the hull has 
slipped off leaving the grain of corn as whole as possible. Then 
take the corn out and fan it in a basket (ufko) to separate the 
hulls from the grain of corn. This basket or ufko is made of 
stripped cane. It is about three feet long and eighteen inches wide. 
One half of this basket is flat, having no sides, but starting from 
the center of the length, sides gradually rise from a fraction of an 
inch to five inches, one end being five inches in height. The corn 
is fanned and the grains all go to the end with the sides while 
the hulls are blown off the flat end. After the hulls are all dis- 
posed of, put the corn in a kettle with lots of water, salt and 
pieces of fresh pork and boil it down until it is thick. When it is 
done you have Tash-labona, which is very rich. Don’t eat too 
much Tash-labona as it will make you sick. 


With Ta-fula, the same process is followed as with Tash-labona, 
only the corn is beaten until the grains of corn are broken into three 
or four pieces, then take it out into the basket and separate the 
hulls from the grains. It can then be cooked with beans, with 
wood ashes or in any other way you wish. Meat is not cooked with 
Ta-fula. Use plenty of water and boil it down until there is a 
lot of juice. You can eat all the Ta-fula you wish as it contains 
no grease. 


For Bread or Banaha, or, in English, Shuck Bread, soak the 
corn a long time, maybe all night, then beat it in a mortar until 
the hulls are off and then put in the basket and separate the hulls 
from the grains, after which put it back in the mortar and beat it 
into meal. Then sift it. That meal is as fine as wheat flour. 
Of course there will be some grits left that cannot go through the 
sieve. 


In making Sour Bread, the grits are mixed with the dough. 
The dough is made the night before and allowed to sour and then 
it is cooked. 


In making Banaha the meal is made into dough and then rolled 
out into lengths of Hot Tamales but about four or five times bigger 
around, and each one covered with corn shucks and tied in the 
middle with a corn shuck string. The middle is smaller than the 
ends when tied up. It is then boiled in water until done and the 
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shucks taken off when ready to use. When Banaha is to be carried 
on a trip the shucks should be left on. 

Another bread is made with this meal by wrapping the dough 
in green fodder and boiling. It is very fine. Sometimes the hulls 
of peas are burned and the ashes put in this dough which makes 
it a brownish color. 

Holhponi is the old Choctaw word for Ta-fula and the Choe- 
taw Indians in Mississippi call this dish Holhponi to this day. 


In Cyrus Byington’s dictionary, Tash-labona is spelled Tan- 
lubona or Talubo. Tanlubona came from two words, Tanchi which 
means Corn, a noun, and luboni, verb, meaning to boil. In Choe- 
taw language, when you unite two words, a vowel and sometimes 
a syllable of the preceding word is dropped. So in this case “‘chi’’ 
is dropped, leaving Tanluboni. Luboni, to boil, then becomes a past 
participle and it is spelled lubona. The ‘‘n’’ in Tan is there 
because of the fact of the nasal sound. The old missionaries adopted 
a short line drawn under a vowel to give it a nasal sound, so I 
prefer using a short line drawn under the vowel to denote a nasal 
sound rather than the use of ‘‘n’’. Therefore, I would spell the 
word Talubona. In a few cases the ‘‘ch’’ is changed to ‘“‘sh’’, 
so in this case ‘‘ch’’ is changed to ‘‘sh’’ and the word becomes 
‘‘Tash’’. The Choctaw people will recognize the word as it is 
used interchangeably. 


Ta-fula, came from two words, Tanchi, a noun meaning corn, 
and fuli, a verb, which means ‘‘to stir.’”” Then when they are 
joined together ‘‘chi’’ is dropped, leaving Ta-fula. The ‘‘i’’ is 
changed to ‘‘a’’ because it is a past participle, and in Choctaw 


when two consonants come together it calls for a vowel. 


Walakshi is another Choctaw dish made on special occasions. 
Wild grapes are gathered in the Fall and put away on stem to 
dry to be used when wanted. To cook, the grapes are boiled and 
then strained through a sack, only the juice being used. The 
dumplings are made of the corn flour described above and dropped 
in the grape juice and cooked until done. Of course more or less grape 
Juice is absorbed by the dumpling and the remainder of the juice 
is thickened. Walakshi was always furnished by the bride’s relatives 
at weddings, while the bridegroom’s relatives furnished the venison. 


Bota-Kapvssa is a cold meal made of parched corn. The grains 
of corn were poured into a kettle, a fire was built under it and 
hot ashes were poured in the kettle with the corn. The corn was 
stirred continually until it was parched brown and then it was 
taken out and put in the basket described above to be fanned, the 
ashes being separated from the corn. The parched corn was put 
into the mortar and the hulls loosened from the grain of corn 
and then it was put back in the basket again to be fanned, separat- 
ing the hulls from the grains of corn. It was again put in the 
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mortar and pounded until it became a fine meal. Bota-Kapvssa is 
very nourishing. The Indian hunters and warriors used to take 
a small sack of it on their journeys and when they became hungry 
or thirsty, a small amount was put in a cup of water and upon 
drinking it, the thirst as well as the hunger was satisfied. 


When roasting ears were gathered, a fire in a long row was 
built and a pole laid over the fire, the roasting ears were laid 
against the pole in front of the fire and the ears were turned every 
few minutes so that they would cook evenly and also to keep them 
from burning. When they were all cooked, the corn was shelled 
from the ear and dried in the sun, and sacked and put away 
for winter use. It was cooked in water and because it swells a 
great deal, a little corn would make a big meal. It is good for 
invalids. 


In making Choctaw dishes, flint corn is preferable but if flint 
corn cannot be obtained any corn can be used. Horses will not 
eat flint corn. Flint corn is called by the Choctaw Indians Tanchi 
Hlimimpa. It is the only kind of corn the Choctaw Indians in Mis- 
sissippi had when the white people found them. 


In making Hickory Ta-fula, hickory nuts are gathered and 
put in a sack over the fire place to dry for a month at least. Then 
when ready to make Hickory Ta-fula, the nuts are cracked finely, 
shells and kernels together, then put in a sack and water poured 
over the nuts to drain. After this water is drained, it looks like 
milk. This hickory nut water is then poured into the Ta-fula and 
cooked. This makes a very rich dish. 


When pumpkins are gathered in the fall, they are peeled and 
cut into narrow strips and dried for winter use.' 


1See Robert L. Williams, Peter James Hudson, 1861-1938,” The Chronicles of 
Oklahoma, XVII (1938), 1-4. 
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THE STATUE OF WILL ROGERS 
By 
Paula McSpadden Love 


Once again Oklahoma was privileged to participate in one of 
those rare historical occasions when the state’s highest ranking offi- 
cials, citizens, loved ones and devoted friends gathered in Washing- 
ton, District of Columbia, June 6, 1939, to unveil the Jo Davidson 
statue of, Will Rogers. 


Events had been carefully planned because this day was im- 
portant not only to Oklahoma but to the nation at large. Will 
Rogers, though a native Oklahoman, belonged to the world and this 
fact was quite evident by the vast throng that crowded the Rotunda 
of the nation’s Capitol long before the hour set for the program. 


At 2:30 the Navy band opened their program in which they 
featured such numbers as ‘‘ Will Rogers’’ by Pryor; ‘‘Oklahoma I 
Love You’’ by Opal Willifred Harrison; an arrangement of ‘“‘Old 
Faithful’’ and several other well known airs. 


Presiding over the assembly was Walter Harrison, Secretary 
of the Will Rogers Memorial Commission, who spoke in clear, dis- 
tinct tones as he announced and introduced each number. 


The Reverend Ze Barney Thorne Phillips, Chaplain of the U. 8. 
Senate opened the program with a prayer of inspiration. His deep, 
resonant voice put into words the sentiment of the people as they 
sat with heads bowed and listened to the words of praise and thanks- 
giving. ... ‘‘We thank Thee for this priceless heritage of splendid 
Christian manhood bequeathed to us, his fellowmen, for his un- 
sullied ideals, his devotion to his home and loved ones, his never 
failmg humor, transfiguring his nature and potent thought, and 
above all his vibrant personality, weaving its wholesomeness into 
the warp and woof of myriads of lives. And as we unveil and 
dedicate this statue in this holy shrine at the Nation’s eapitol, ac- 
cept we beseech Thee, the dedication of our lives unto Thee and to 
the service of our country and grant us to live in such a state 
that we may never be afraid to die, so that the living and dying, 
we may be thine through Jesus, Christ, our Lord.’’ 


Mr. Norris Henthorne, Chairman of the Will Rogers Memorial 
Commission was the first speaker on the program. He gave a brief 
but very comprehensive review of the state’s activities in connec- 
tion with perpetuating the memory of Will Rogers. He made men- 
tion that, ‘‘twenty-two years ago today, at this same hour, citizens 
of Oklahoma came to Washington and gave to the nation a statue of 
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Sequoyah, native American, Cherokee Indian and author of the 
Cherokee alphabet. This morning citizens of Oklahoma, including 
members of the old Cherokee Indian nation, placed a wreath at the 
base of this statue, thus again honoring that other eminent Okla- 
homan who has been counted among the great of the nation by 
being placed in Statuary Hall.’’ He told of the Will Rogers Mem- 
orial at Claremore and concluded his address by the following: 
‘‘The ceremony today exemplifies the feeling of all of Oklahoma. 
We are proud to have the nation share with us the respect in 
which Will Rogers was held by our people. No more suitable words 
could be used in portraying the feeling of Oklahoma towards Will 
Rogers than the words carried in the bronze on the door of the 
Memorial in Claremore: ‘Built by the people of Oklahoma in tribute 
to Will Rogers, Native Son and World Citizen.’ ’’ 

Chairman Harrison then called on the Governor of the State 
of Oklahoma, the Honorable Leon C. Phillips. 

The state’s chief executive felt the grave responsibility of the 
hour and in his address conveyed the deep respect, high esteem and 
genuine appreciation for Oklahoma’s favorite son. He, characterized 
Will Rogers as ‘‘the archtype of the American people, the plain and 
kindly spokesman of the inarticulate.’’ Continuing he said, ‘‘ Will 
Rogers was born with the elements of greatness in him. He is one 
more irrefutable example of the fact to which we as citizens of a 
democracy unwaveringly adhere, that out of the humblest heritage 
and simplest circumstances can come great characters who will re- 
vive our faith, enlighten our thinking and fire our souls to action.’’ 
He cited examples of the love Will Rogers had for his home state; 
he spoke of his loyalty to family and friends and recalled how his 
great heart was torn when the nation was in trouble and his fellow- 
men in distress. ‘‘He developed a personality from which the false, 
the pretentious, the silly and the ostentatious fell away,’’ Governor 
Phillips commented. ‘‘Neither carping criticism nor scorn marked 
his judgment of his fellows, but only a kindly tolerance edged with 
illuminating wit.’’ The climax of his address reached a note of 
grandeur as he concluded with the following tribute, ‘‘When the 
great Winnower of human achievement has sifted out the truly 
great from the chaff of contemporary heroes; when the Great Re- 
corder has penned the record of those whom the Winnower has 
chosen, the name of Will Rogers, the great American, beloved of 
his fellows, will be etched in the Book of Fame, imperishable and 
undimmed. There, writ large neath it in letters that gleam with 
the idealism and reawakened faith he fostered, will be inscribed the 
qualities that brought him from the obscure village on the frontier 
plain to the forefront of human love and affection everywhere . . 
Simplicity, understanding, loyalty, and love of his fellow man. It 
is with this conviction that I commend Oklahoma’s, America’s, Will 
Rogers to the timeless ranks of the immortals.’’ 
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Chairman Harrison called on Mrs. Sallie McSpadden, the 
75 year old sister of Will Rogers of Chelsea, Oklahoma, to unveil 
the bronze. In his introduction of this typical Oklahoman who is 
so well known and loved in her state, Mr. Harrison remarked, 
“Among the living none merits participation in the ceremony more 
than Mrs. Sallie McSpadden, the elder sister of the late Will Rogers. 
She filled as best she could the departed mother’s place; she moulded 
Will’s early years. She was always Will’s devoted love. Sister 
Sallie will unveil the bronze with the assistance of Mr. Will Hays, 
representing the Motion Picture Producers of the United States. 


As the American flag was drawn slowly aside to reveal the re- 
markable likeness of America’s most beloved citizen, a hush of deep 
veneration fell upon the interested spectators. After a dramatic 
second, the Navy band burst into ‘‘The Star Spangled Banner’’ and 
the crowd rose simultaneously in loving respect and heartfelt emo- 
tion. 


Mr. Harrison then presented Senator Allen Barkley of the U. S. 
Senate. He first brought out the fact that out of the 72 statues 
occupying places in the Hall of Fame, 60 were office holders of 
one type or another and only 12 out of the 72 were private citizens 
of the United States. ‘‘The statue which we are unveiling today,’’ 
remarked Senator Barkley, ‘‘is the twelfth among those which have 
been placed in the capitol by the states which have selected the 
representative to honor them in this American Hall of Fame. Will 
Rogers represents, in this capitol the twelve men or women who 
never held official position under any state or under the nation, and 
as I look upon this wonderful statue, which I had the privilege to 
see in Paris just as Jo Davidson completed it, it seems that I am 
standing in the presence of Will Rogers.’’ 


Senator Barkley was talking about his friend; he was speaking of 
one whom he loved or he could not have put such feeling into words 
as he soared in his declamation. ‘‘Not only was he an intimate and 
a confidant of kings and of presidents and of governors, senators, 
members of the House of Representatives, and members of the Legis- 
lature; not only was he the friend and the confidant of the humbler 
men and women, not only of our country but of the world. But even 
greater than these, he was the friend of the children, and no man 
was ever a friend of children in this world who was not a good man, 
a noble man. He gave of his wealth, he gave of his time, he gave 
of his talents, he gave of his great heart to make America a better 
place in which to live and he carried to every nation which he visited, 
and he visited nearly all the nations in the world, that same spirit 
of nobility and of comradeship which made those who could not 
speak his language understand his heart and appreciate his soul. 


‘‘And so today, Governor Phillips, ladies and gentlemen, I have 
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the honor and the privilege as Chairman of the Joint Committee on 
the Library, to accept this beautiful statue of this great American, 
not only in the name of the Joint Committee on the Library, but in 
the name of the American Congress, in the name of the American 
Government, and in the name of the American people, and I accept 
it in gratitude not to Oklahoma alone, not for this beautiful statue 
which represents Will Rogers but I accept it in gratitude for the 
noble and immortal life which it represents.’’ 


_ Following this address the audience listened to Joe Benton, 
native Oklahoman, and a member of the Metropolitan Grand Opera 
Company, sing two numbers, ‘‘Good Will to Men’’ by Geoffrey 


O’Hara and ‘‘The Lord’s Prayer’’ by Melant. He was accompanied 
by Mer] Freeland. 


After taking a panorama of the vast crowd that packed the 
Rotunda Walter Harrison introduced, Luther Harrison, a former 
Oklahoma legislator, educator, and at present editorial writer on the 
Daily Oklahoman. In his address he traced the development of 
Statuary Hall and emphasized the fact that the statue of George 
Washington was the only one placed there by the unanimous choice 
of all America. 


“‘But today, sons and daughters of Oklahoma,’’ the slender orator 
continued, ‘‘Oklahoma presents a companion to George Washington, 
who is the unanimous choice of the people of the United States.’’ 
A spontaneous and vigorous applause greeted this remark and 
Mr. Harrison went on in his discourse. ‘‘Speakers more gifted than 
I have attempted this afternoon to explain why this man, who never 
held an office, became so preeminently great. Perhaps that itself 
is the explanation, who knows? But if you would understand Will 
Rogers, you will have to go back 500 years to the Southern Passes 
of the Appalachians. For 500 years before the star of Oklahoma 
burst forth in the firmament, 500 years before this preeminent 
American was born out on the plains of Oklahoma, the Cherokee 
people as proud, as grave, as courteous, as dignified as any race that 
ever walked the earth, were maintaining republican government, 
which is democratic government in the fair land of the Southern 
Appalachians.’’ He spoke at length of the Indian heritage which was 
in the Rogers blood, the ‘‘Trail of Tears,’’ the movement from the 
Mississippi, on to the Arkansas, the Grand and finally the Verdigris. 
He spoke of the call of the ‘‘Northern Lights’’ and how Will Rogers 
with Wiley Post left his home ‘‘in the land of the sunset, away from 
the sandy shores and the orange groves of mystic California, out 
beyond the primeval forest that guards the Columbia, out beyond 
the harbors of Vancouver, and beyond the frozen tundras of Alaska, 
up to the very verge of the polar ocean’’ to meet his destiny. And 
in a voice steeped with emotion he completed his remarks. ‘‘ And 
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we who knew him can hardly doubt that when the call came for 
him to meet his Maker, he entered the presence of his Maker with 
a stainless heart and with his inimitable whimsical smile. 


‘“We present today the companion of George Washington, the 
greatest private American citizen, a man of whom there are all too 
few, a-man whose kindly spirit is looking down in sympathy on us 
this afternoon. So God accept him and Christ receive you.’’ 


Luther Harrison’s address was the fitting climax of a beautiful 
and meaningful program. He had put into words that poetical 
aspect of the nature of Will Rogers that others had omitted. With 
the pronouncing of the benediction, the Navy band played ‘‘Stars 
and Stripes Forever’’ and the ceremonies were adjourned. 


And so Will Rogers in bronze is in the Hall of Fame, placed 
there by the acclamation of the American people who loved and 
honored him. Standing in the characteristic pose fashioned by the 
artistic hands of Jo Davidson, he will look down upon an admiring 
public in the years to come. Who better deserves a place in the 
nation’s Hall of Fame, than this kindly philosopher who will live 
forever in the hearts and minds of the people for he wrote his own 
peeeoe in those immortal words, ‘‘I never met a man I didn’t 
like. 


1 i : g 4 
at Claremore, Ollahone ot Love is Curator of the Will Rogers Memorial Museum, 
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Among the activities carried on during the past year by the 
Oklahoma City Chapter of the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion were the following: Medals were presented to outstanding 
students in the Oklahoma City schools to encourage the study of 
good citizenship and history. On February 26, four redbuds (the 
state tree) were planted east of the Municipal Building in Civic 
Center. A marker with an appropriate inscription was erected 
later. On May 10, this Chapter presented two Logan elm trees to 
the Oklahoma Historical Society which were placed on the grounds 
north of the Historical Building. One of the markers for a scion 
of the historic tree honors Dr. J. B. Thoburn and was presented by 
Mrs. C. G. Girvin, President of the Oklahoma City Chapter on 
behalf of that organization. The other marker was dedicated to 
the Mingo Indian Chief, Logan, by Mrs. S. I. Flournoy, chairman 
of historical markers for the local chapter. 


At a meeting of representatives of the Oklahoma Society of 
the Daughters of the American Revolution at the Historical Build- 
ing on May 10, Mrs. Frank Gordon Munson, Alva, state historian 
of the D. A. R., told members about the celebration being planned 
to commemorate Coronado’s passing through Oklahoma. On be- 
half of the state society she presented to the Oklahoma Historical 
Society the following: A frame containing the Oklahoma state 
flag pamted and described by Mrs. Louise F. Fluke of Ponca City; 
a historical map of Oklahoma drawn by Lester W. Raymer of Alva, 
and a frame enclosing the object, creed, pledge, and belief of the 
National Society of the D. A. R., prepared by Mrs. Fluke. Addi- 
tional gifts were added to the collections of the Oklahoma Historical 
Society by Mrs. Virgil Browne, Oklahoma City, and Mrs. Viola 
Pelter McGreevy, Carmen. Other state officers present were Mrs. 
Lester B. Gum, state librarian, Mrs. Browne, state genealogist, and 
Mrs. Andrew R. Hickam, chairman of the state regent loan fund. 


The following articles will be of interest to our readers: ‘‘Cor- 
onado’s Muster Roll,’’ edited by Arthur S. Aiton, in The American 
Historical Review (April, 1939); ‘‘The Fate of the Confederate 
Archives,’’ by Dallas D. Irvine, in The American Historical Review 
(July, 1939); ‘‘The ‘Turner Theories’ and the South,’’ by Avery 
Craven, in The Journal of Southern History (August, 1939) ; ‘The 
Mississippi Valley and Its History,’’ by William O. Lynch, in The 
Mississippi Valley Historical Review (June, 1939) ; ‘Kansas’ Arch- 
aeological Survey,’’ by Wayne Delaven, in The Wisconsin Arch- 
aeologist (July, 1939) ; ‘‘ Archaeology in the Light of Recent Finds 
in Other States,’’ by W. C. McKern, in The Wisconsin Archaeologist 
(July, 1939) ; ‘‘Field Report on the Excavation of Indian Villages 
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i icinity of the Spiro Mounds, Le Flore County, Oklahoma,”’ 
ores 6G. Orr, in The Oklahoma Prehistorian (July, 1939) ; 
““Plint Artifacts Relating to Cultures on the Great Plains,’’ by 
William E. Baker, ibid.; ‘‘Indian Chiefs of Michigan,” by E. F. 
Greenman, in Michigan History Magazine (Summer, 1939) ; The 
Village of the Big Osage,’’ by Joe Harner, in The Missouri Arch- 
aeologist (February, 1939) ; ‘‘Louisiana Choctaw Pottery,’’ by John 
M. Goggin, in El Palacio (June, 1939); ‘‘Notes from Secretary 
Bloom in Seville’? in New Mexico Historical Review (April, 1939) ; 
‘‘Religious Beliefs of the Nebraska Indian,’’ by Mary Hungate, in 
Nebraska History (July-September, 1938); ‘‘Some Frontier Insti- 
tutions,’’ by LeRoy G. Davis, in Minnesota History (March, 1939) ; 
‘‘The Natchez Trace: a Federal Highway to the Old Southwest,’’ 
by Lena Mitchell Jamison, in The Journal of Mississippi History 
(April, 1939) ; ‘‘Gaines Trace in Monroe County,’’ by W. A. Evans, 
ibid.; ‘‘Uniform Archival Legislation,’’ by Albert Ray Newsome, in 
The American Archivist (January, 1939); ‘‘The Parentage and 
Birthplace of Osceola,’? by Charles H. Coe, in Florida Historical 
Quarterly (April, 1939) ; ‘‘Cherokee Goldseekers in Colorado, 1849- 
1850,’’ by LeRoy R. Hafen, in The Colorado Magazine (May, 1938) ; 
‘Shawneetown: a chapter in the Indian History of Illinois,’’ by 
Nor..an W. Caldwell, in Journal of the Illinois State Historical 
Society (June, 1939) ; ‘‘Georgia Archaeology with Special Reference 
to Recent Investigations in the Interior and on the Coast,’’ by 
Charles C. Harrold, in The Georgia Historical Quarterly (March, 
1939). 


Another milestone in the growth of Lawton was reached on 
August 7, 1939. Scores of pioneers who founded the city in 1901 
gathered at Union Park all during the day to recall the events of 
the past thirty-eight years. Among those extending greetings to 
the crowd gathered there were Mrs. Janette Rowell, President of 
the Pioneer Club; Clarence Wilson, President of the Buckaroo 
Club; Dick Jones, Mayor of Lawton; Colonel L. P. Ross; Reverend 
T. J. Irwin, pioneer lawyer and minister. Others introduced were 
Lieutenant Governor James E. Berry and Adjutant General Charles 
F. Barrett. 


Lawton Constitution, August 7, 1939. 
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A Handbook of Oklahoma Writers. By Mary Hays Marable 
and Elaine Boylan. (Norman, Oklahoma: University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1939. 308 pp. $2.50.) 

This is one of the most useful books ever published in Okla- 
homa. Since territorial days the state has been flooded with ‘‘ vanity 
projects’’ and other regional histories carrying biographical sketches, 
but this book represents the first serious attempt to record the 
achievements of Oklahoma from the standpoint of objective scholar- 
ship. It contains a comprehensive bibliography of books and 
pamphlets published by Oklahomans (about two thousand titles), 
biographical sketches of the more important state writers (more than 
one hundred), a town list of authors (about one hundred and 
thirty towns), and an imposing list of literary awards and dis- 
tinctions won by Oklahomans. 


. It is in no sense a history of Oklahoma literature. There is 
little attempt at criticism, and where it is present it is not always 
discriminating. Very little human interest material appears in the 
biographical sketches. But the research is a marvel of thoroughness 
and accuracy. And the information is so complete and up-to-the- 
minute and so conveniently arranged that in spite of its encyclopedic 
character the book is intensely interesting. It is a great satisfaction 
to learn the things one has always wanted to know about the writers 
of the state, and it brings a pleasant glow of pride to view the 
total of their accomplishments. The history section, in particular, 
reveals a literary self-consciousness on the part of Oklahomans 
that promises well for the future of historical studies. 

No high school should pretend to teach English or history with- 
out this book on its reference list, study clubs will find it indis- 
pensable, and no literate Oklahoman will fail to keep it within 
convenient reach. 

Angie Debo 
Marshall, Oklahoma 

Secession and Restoration of Louisiana, by Willie Malvin Caskey 
with Foreword by Frank Lawrence Owsley. (University, Louisiana: 
Louisiana State University Press, 1938. XII+318 pp. $3.50.) 

While the work and influence of Dunning and Fleming resulted 
in more or less satisfactory studies of reconstruction in most other 
Southern states Louisiana, the horrible example of reconstruction, 
it is pointed out in the foreword remained—with the exception of 
Miss Lonn’s work on the later phases—fallow ground. Dr. Caskey 
has attempted to work the field for a part of the period and pro- 
poses to continue. 
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In addition to the presidential election of 1860, the work in- 
cludes studies of the succession of Louisiana, Butler’s beginning of 
restoration, Banks’ preparation of Louisiana for restoration, restora- 
tion under Lincoln’s ten per cent plan, the constitutional conven- 
tion of 1864, the problem of civil government during the civil war 
period, President Johnson’s reconstruction policy in Louisiana, the 
Legislature’s completion of restoration, and, finally, the radical 
Congressional overthrow of restoration. 


Apparent opposition to secession in and about New Orleans 
in 1860 soon gave way to an overwhelming city and state secession 
sentiment. Failing in their demands for Confederate cooperation 
in defense of New Orleans, however, the people expressed bitterness 
and resentment against those authorities. 


General Butler is credited with effective charitable and sanitary 
measures but with failure in his relations with native and foreign 
populations and failure to check fraud and corruption. His suc- 
cessor Banks soon altered his own policy of magnanimity and while 
adopting a compulsory negro labor program was soon faced with 
negro demands for political equality. 


Unionist disagreements and military campaigns delayed organi- 
zation of a state government. At length the administration ticket 
carried an election for several state officers ordered for February 
22, 1864, and another for delegates to a constitutional convention 
a month later. The work of the convention was hampered, however, 
by questions as to its constitutionality, by defeat of the Federals 
at Mansfield, by the difficulty of securing a quorum, by failure of 
the character and ability of the delegates as a whole to command 
public esteem, and by the withdrawal of the most able members. 
The constitution adopted included the abolition of slavery, the 
possible extension of suffrage to negroes, and the establishment by 
public taxation of separate schools for blacks and whites. 


The legislature was elected in September, 1864; a much needed 
supreme court was established; and congressional and senatorial 
elections were held. But by a congressional filabuster ‘‘the Louisiana 
senators were denied seats, and the Lincoln government in Louisiana 
stood condemned and repudiated for strictly political purposes, by 
both conservative and radical unionist factions in Louisiana, and 
by Congress.”’ 


Louisiana was willing to cooperate with President Johnson but 
an aggressive Louisiana minority condemned the new government, 
claimed that secession caused Louisiana to revert to territorial 
status, and elected a ‘‘delegate’’ to Congress, who was never seated. 
By the close of the election of May 7, 1866, there was effected a 
complete restoration of the state government apparently under the 
undisputed control of returned Confederates. This control was 
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overthrown, however, to all intents and purposes by the New Orleans 
Revolution or riot of July 30, 1866, engendered by a radical Republi- 
ean group. 


Dr. Caskey’s study is intended to be almost purely political. 
It is to be hoped, however, that study may be made of economie and 
social interests and activities as a further aid to an understanding 
of the ardent support of political views and changing factions. Real 
estate ownership and transfer as evidenced by census reports, deeds,’ 
wills, mortgages, tax reports, tax sales, advertisements, and the like 
should shed light on the situation as should the records of New 
Orleans business men if and when they appear. 


The author has made wide use of the most often used type of 
source and apparently has arrived at sound conclusions albeit with- 
out either achieving a convincing objectivity or making an out- 
standing contribution. The analysis is not keen and the style upon 
occasion becomes careless, involved and difficult. Clarity or accuracy 
is too often wanting as in references to the ultras (p. 1), Hahn’s 
majority (p. 65), the Wells appointee (p. 201), Baird’s refusal 
(p. 225), and in the last sentence on p. 142. Proofreading failed 
to catch a number of slips (as on pages 38, 117, 142 and 179). 


Some 68 pages of notes are relegated to the back of the book, 
numbered consecutively only within each of the twelve chapters, 
and arranged in two narrow columns. The index is adequate and 
the bibliography is conveniently arranged. 

V. Alton Moody 
Iowa State College 


Indian Cavalcade or Life on the Old-Time Indian Reservations. 
By Clark Wissler. (New York: Sheridan House, 1938. 353 pp. Ilus- 
trated. $3.00.) 


At the turn of the century a young anthropologist entered upon 
a study of the American Indian which, over a period of several years, 
took him to some ten reservations scattered throughout the West. 
That man was Clark Wissler, now a chief curator at the American 
Museum of Natural History, and pre-eminent for his contributions 
in the field of anthropology. 


This book of reminiscences of those years and those experiences 
has all the wealth of the succeeding quarter of a century which Dr. 
Wissler has devoted to Indian research and investigation. The author 
modestly sets forth in his foreword that this is a book without a 
purpose, that it is neither history nor sociology, but merely personal 
recollections of old-time Indian reservations. So, in the opening 
chapter the author takes the reader over the prairies to a typical 
agency where he meets the principal official and unofficial person- 
ages usually to be found there. The most talked of individuals are 
the Agent, usually known as ‘‘The Major,’’ and the government 
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, n conditions on the reservation, known appro- 
Se nae Cat.’? The presence of this latter = “ee 
always anticipated and never appreciated, for his report “a me = 
ington might mean one’s official life or death. There are chapters 
on the trader who made artful use of his monopoly; the agency 
‘“‘Dock,’’, whose redskin patients could suffer from symptoms as dis- 
tressingly and dramatically as any pale face. The Indian medicine 
men are traced sympathetically against the relief of the black 
robes’’; and there is much of keen observation in the sections deal- 
ing with the government schools and missionary establishments ; the 
Indian police, their court and judgments. The ‘‘half-breeds and 
the ‘‘squaw man”’ stand out vividly as the problems of the Indian 
frontier. The last few chapter are intimate portraits and experiences 
with the Indians the writer knew best; and the final pages are 
among his best writing. 


Dr. Wissler shows in an informal but effective fashion that 
many of the wrongs for which the Indian suffered were due to the 
white man’s ignorance of their tastes and ways. This ignorance 
more often characterized the officials at Washington than the local 
administrators, so often hampered and harassed by conflicting and 
unintelligent orders. The writer discovered that the Indian is most 
tolerant; he understood why an Indian could be both a pagan and 
a Christian at the same time, and also belong to several different 
Christian sects. He points out how differently whites and Indians 
think about the same things, and with illuminating anecdotes to 
prove it. There is the story of an old chief, himself a Christian. 
who accepted the Ten Commandments with the remark that, since 
they were primarily addressed to the white man, he thought there 
should have been more than ten! 


The book is attractively illustrated with reproductions of sev- 
eral Dakota Indian drawings made about 1890; and with photo- 
graphs that reflect the atmosphere of the time. The printing and 
binding are in harmony with the informal and readable style of the 
author. There is no index; but there is no need of one, for this is 
not a reference work. This is a book to be read and reflected upon, 
and is a substantial and contributory critique of the American In- 
dian policy at the turn of the century. 


Gaston L. Litton 
The National Archives 


Tecumseh And His Times, by John M. Oskison. (New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s. Sons, 1938. 244 pp. ($2.75.) 

Tecumseh and His Times presents a very readable and interest- 
ing account of the rise and fall of the ‘*Meteor,’’ as the hero has 
been called. While the material may not lay claim to original treat- 
ment, the subject having been often presented in the history of 
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the American frontier, nevertheless the sympathetic approach and 
point of view deserve consideration and commendation. . 


The book is ‘‘dedicated to all dreamers and’ strivers for the 
integrity of the Indian race, some of whose blood flows in my veins 
(Oskison is one-eighth Cherokee, his mother being a Crittenden, a 
quarter blood); and especially to the Oklahoma Shawnee friends 
of my boyhood.’’ That Tecumseh was a dreamer of dreams is evi- 
denced in the almost fanatical reliance he reposed in the confed- 
eration of Indian tribes of old Northwest: Territory which he and 
his brother, known as ‘‘The Prophet,’’ sponsored. He hoped that 
this alliance would become powerful enough ‘‘to dam back the flow 
of the whites into Indian lands.’’ But when it is recalled that by 
1754 the Iroquois were facing political disintegration, their League 
steadily weakening in influence and prestige, it was just a little 
too much to expect that Tecumseh’s dream would be realized. 


The author does not seem to be conscious of the general disinte- 
gration of tribalism which had already set in, and, according to some 
authorities, was coincident with the Columbian era. The divisive 
influences of tribalism had militated against forming a defensive 
alliance against the white invader at an earlier date; hence Tecumseh, 
representing a tribe, which according to the author was ‘never numer- 
ieally strong (commanding about 500 warriors) and ‘‘in a special 
sense nomadic and jealous of their freedom’’ (p. 8), was faced with 
well-nigh insurmountable obstacles at the very outset of his enter- 
prise. 


Following the defeat of the French interests in America, the 
troubled period following the Revolution, and the trek of the settlers 
down the Wilderness Road, the stirring events depicted in ‘‘Tecum- 
seh and His Times’’ takes place. The close of the War of 1812 also 
marks the culmination of Tecumseh’s career. The author points out 
what difficulties the newly constituted Republic encountered in 
dealing with the rough newcomers into the Ohio Valley who showed 
slight consideration for the rights of a primitive people. The treaties, 
made with the tribes as though they were sovereign states, were 
drawn up in high flown language which the average Indian did not 
understand and which the settlers evidently did not care to under- 
stand. At any rate the treaties were not enforced. 


A study of the times in which Tecumseh lived furnishes the 
author with an opportunity for taking William Henry Harrison, 
the hero of Tippecanoe, to task as a politician and exploiter, of no 
mean proportions, as well as a maker of ‘‘iniquitous treaties.’’? That 
Harrison and Tecumseh were bitter antagonists, making use of all 
known methods of the border warfare of that day, history has long 
since established. The Indians had to bear the brunt of a cruel 
and reckless frontier; Tecumseh went down in the struggle but his 
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name lives on as an Indian leader of mettle and resourcefulness 


albeit championing a ‘‘lost cause.”’ 

Mr. Oskison pays this tribute to his hero: “Tecumseh takes his 
place among the dreamers and leaders of the red race who for nearly 
four hundred years have considered martyrdom not too high a price 
to pay for holding the dream. He stands out from the rest mainly 
because his effort was so clearly etched against the background 
of history in a troubled time, and because of his surpassing honesty 
and courage.’’ (p. 237). 


To the present reviewer, the author’s reference to Tecumseh’s 
‘‘dream,’’ as persisting in the Peyote cult, as practiced “‘among 
many of the western tribes,’’ seems farfetched and bordering on 
the fantastic. He holds that ‘‘it is clear that the devotees (Peyote 
users) are uplifted by something more potent than a drug. In 
these long sessions, the modern reservation Indians recapture a 
dream; they reach for—at the least—a spiritual union of the race, 
seek to preserve that which is distinctively Indian.’’ 

How the author can see anything uplifting or tending to the 
“‘spiritual union of the race’’ in the peyote orgies as ordinarily 
practiced among the followers of this cult, is indeed difficult of 
comprehension. Those who have lived for years in the Indian coun- 
try and have seen the deleterious effects, physically, mentally and 
morally, of this insidious drug, are unanimous in their condemna- 
tion of its use. Like most drugs it is habit forming and furnishes 
an ‘‘escape mechanism,’’ being at times substituted for liquor; it 
is also used as a medicine (between meetings), generally indiscrim- 
inately, with injurious results. Dr. Moorman Prosser of the Cen- 
tral Oklahoma Hospital, Norman, recently (at the Bacone Regional 
Conference of the National Fellowship of Indian Workers, June 7, 
1939) presented some important findings on the pathological aspects 
of the use of peyote on Indians. These would indicate that peyote 
is far from being the ‘‘uplifting’’ influence which the author at- 
tributes to it. 


G. E. E. Lindquist 
Lawrence, Kansas 
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MINUTES OF THE QUARTERLY MEETING OF THE 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE OKLAHOMA 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY, July 27, 1939. 


The regular quarterly meeting of the Board of Directors of the Okla- 
homa Historical Society convened in the Historical building, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma, July 27, 1939, at 10:00 A. M., with Judge Robert L. Wil- 
liams, President, presiding. 

The Secretary called the roll which showed the following members 
present: Gen. Charles F. Barrett, Judge Thomas H. Doyle, Judge Samuel 
W. Hayes, Gen. William S. Key, Mrs. Frank Korn, Mrs. Blanche Lucas, 
Hon. John B. Meserve, Mrs Jessie E. Moore, Hon. W. J. Peterson, Judge 
William P. Thompson, Mrs. John R. Williams, Judge Robert L. Williams 
and James W. Moffitt, the Secretary. 

The Secretary presented reasons for absence from the following 
members: Judge Harry Campbell, Dr. E. E. Dale, Judge Thomas A. 
Edwards, Mr. George H. Evans, Dr. Emma Estill-Harbour, Judge Robert 
A. Hefner, Col. A. N. Leecraft, and Mr. Jasper Sipes, and upon motion 
duly seconded the absentees were excused. 

The Secretary presented the minutes of the Board meeting held 
January 26, 1939, and the minutes of the Annual Meeting held May 11-12, 
1939. 

Hon. W. J. Peterson moved that the reading of the minutes of the 
Board meeting held January 26, 1939 and the Annual Meeting held May 
11-12, 1939 be passed at this time. Motion was seconded and carried. 

The President reported that the expense incurred by Professor Rex 
W. Strickland, now of the School of Mines, El Paso, Texas, attending 
the Annual Meeting at Durant, to deliver an address on “Miller County, 
Arkansas Territory, (now a part of Oklahoma), The Frontier that men 
forgot,” was $44.45 and that he had paid the money to professor Rex W. 
Strickland. 

Judge Samuel W. Hayes moved that Judge Robert L. Williams be 
reimbursed from the private funds of the Society. Motion was seconded 
and carried. 

Mrs. Blanche Lucas moved that Professor Rex W. Strickland be al- 
lowed stenographic hire to reproduce for the Society the address he 
delivered at the Annual Meeting of the Society at Durant. Motion was 
seconded and carried, same not to be published without his consent. 

The exhibit of museum articles lent to the First National Bank and 
Trust Company for their anniversary celebration was discussed. 

Mrs. John R. Williams moved that the Board express its appreciation 
to the First National Bank and Trust Company for the treatment ac- 
corded the exhibit and the spirit of co-operation on the part of the bank 
officials to interest people in the work of the Historical Society, also for 
the $100.00 donated the Society relative thereto. Motion was seconded 
and carried. 

The President presented the matter of continuing the WPA project 
sponsored by the Historical Society for another ten months after the 
termination of the present project. 

Hon. W. J. Peterson moved that the President be authorized to execute 
a contract on the part of the Historical Society as sponsor and to use 
any funds available, either state appropriation or private funds of the 
Society, to provide for the sponsor’s share of the contribution. Judge 
William P. Thompson seconded the motion. 
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Judge Samuel W. Hayes moved to amend by adding that the Presi- 
dent be authorized to make application for the transfer of state ap- 
propriated funds to meet any emergency arising in the sponsor’s contri- 
bution for the WPA project. The amendment was seconded by Hon. 
John B. Meserve, and the motion as amended was carried. 


The President read part of a letter from Mr. Carney O. Dean, a 
representative of the Motter Bookbinding Company, regarding the publi- 
cation of a master index for the seventeen volumes of Chronicles of Okla- 
homa now completed, also a letter from Dr. E. E. Dale of the University 
of Oklahoma regarding the Master Index. 


Judge Samuel W. Hayes moved that the Board authorize the Presi- 
dent to consent to the publication of the master index with no financial 
obligation on the part of the Historical Society, provided that the work 
be supervised by James J. Hill, assistant librarian at the University of 
Oklahoma, without cost to the Society. 


The President asked permission to sign a release for work done on 
a WPA project, sponsored by the Oklahoma Historical Society, at the 
Sequoyah home shrine. 

Honorable John B. Meserve moved that the President and Secretary 
be authorized to sign said release. Motion was seconded and carried. 


Judge William P. Thompson moved that a committee of three be 
appointed to confer with the State Highway Commissioners, in regard 
to roads leading from the main highway to the Sequoyah home shrine and 
from the main highway to the Robert M. Jones shrine. Motion was 
seconded and carried. 


The matter of paying the typewriter rent for the WPA projects at 
Oklahoma City and Muskogee was discussed. 


Judge Samuel W. Hayes moved that the rent be paid quarterly as 
heretofore, thus securing some reduction, and accordingly allowed out 
of the transferred WPA funds from state appropriations. 

The Secretary presented the following list of applicants for member- 
ship in the Society: 

LIFE: Clara Alice Ward, Tulsa. 


ANNUAL: J. A. Bodovitz, Ardmore; A. F. Connelly, Oklahoma City; 
Rev. W. N. P. Dailey, Pottersville, New York; Harry J. Daitch, Akron, 
Ohio; Miss Cooleela Faulkner, Claremore; Clarence W. Fink, Okmulgee; 
G. HE. Frey, Oklahoma City; Mrs. Joe Ham, Oklahoma City; Miss Ella 
A. Ketcham, Oklahoma City; George I. Laingor, Oklahoma City; Mrs. 
Paul Lynch, Fort Smith, Arkansas; C. C. Roberts, Oklahoma City; Mrs. 
Hlizabeth Thurman Smith, Clinton; Robert W. Spann, Granite; Mrs. 
Bland West, Norman. 


Judge Thomas H. Doyle moved that they be elected members of the 
Oklahoma Historical Society. Motion was seconded and carried. 


Hon. John B. Meserve moved that it be the sense of this Board of 
Directors to put forth every effort to increase the membership of the 
Society. Motion was seconded and carried. 


Honorable W. J. Peterson moved that the President be given auth- 
ority to prescribe the duties of the various employees of the Society. 
Motion was seconded and carried. ; 


Mrs. Jessie E. Moore transmitted to the Society a co of the 
Chickasaw Roll of 1818, the original having been sates up forte pur- 
pose of carrying out the provisions of the Chickasaw Treaty of October 
19, 1818, between the Commissioners for the United States and the Chiefs 
and Warriors of the Chickasaw Nation, this copy having been compiled 
by Mrs. Melven Cornish of McAlester, Oklahoma, and is presented to 
the Historical Society by Mr. and Mrs. Melven Cornish. 
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Mrs. Blanche Lucas moved that this gift be accepted and that Mr. 
and Mrs. Melven Cornish and Mrs. Jessie E. Moore be thanked for this 
donation. Motion was seconded and carried. 


Judge Thomas H. Doyle reported that Mr. G. B. Parker and associates 
of the Scripps-Howard publications donated to the Society a complete 
bound file of all their editions of the Oklahoma News and a number of 
volumes of other newspapers and The Oklahoma City Directory, and 
moved that Mr. Parker and associates be thanked for their generosity 
in supplying these copies for the Historical Society. Motion was seconded 
and carried. 

The following letter was read: 
Board of Directors—Oklahoma Historical Society. 


Since the room which was to have been furnished by the women’s 
organizations named by the Board has not materialized, I desire to. present 
to the Historical Society the following articles given by generous donors 
to the Oklahoma Memorial Association. a 

1 A hand painted picture by Maxine V. Lewis, subject “Oklahoma 
under six flags.” ‘ 

2 An American walnut desk and chair, presented by the Board of 
Regents of the Oklahoma College for Women at Chickasha to honor Dr. 
George W. Austin. 

3 A small American walnut book case, presented by the Women’s 
Culture Club of El Reno. 

4 An American walnut book case and desk, presented to honor 
the Governors of Oklahoma. 

5 An inlaid table of various woods, made by the prisoners of the 
Oklahoma State Penitentiary, at McAlester, and presented by the Warden. 

6 A Majestic refrigerator, presented by the John Brown Department 
Store. 

7 An electric range, presented by the Oklahoma Gas and Electric 
Company. : 

Signed Anna B. Korn, President 
Oklahoma Memorial Association. 

Gen. William S. Key moved that they be accepted and the. donors 
thanked for this contribution to the Museum and equipment of the Society. 
Motion was seconded and carried. 

Upon motion of Hon. John B. Meserve the meeting stood adjourned 
subject to call. , 
: Judge Robert L. Williams, President, 

presiding. 
James W. Moffitt, 
Secretary. 
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NECROLOGY 


FREDERICK WILLIAM INSULL 
1875-1939 


Frederick William Insull was born July 5, 1875, at Walthamstone, 
Essex, England, a suburb of London, the son of Henry and Helen (Pas- 
field) Insull. He died at Tulsa, January 14, 1939. His mother died in 
1880. Two years later his father brought his children to Canada and 
went in the clothing business in Winnipeg, Manitoba, which business he 
continued until his death in 1920. 

Frederick William was educated in the common schools of Winnipeg 
but did not finish school to the extent of receiving a diploma from the 
high school. At that early age he manifested a keen interest in elec- 
tricity and devoted his efforts to studying this subject instead of the 
ordinary academic branches of learning. 

The first work he engaged in was as newsboy selling papers on 
the streets of Winnipeg. At the age of sixteen he was working as re- 
pairman on a trolley wagon, and later he held positions as motorman 
and conductor on the street railway lines of Winnipeg. 

In 1901 at the age of twenty-six he established his permanent resi- 
dence in the United States at Chicago, where during the years of 1901 
and 1902 he worked for the Chicago Edison Company and from 1903 
to 1909 was secretary and treasurer of the North Shore Electric Company 
in Chicago. From 1909 to 1913 he was in Idaho, Oregon and Colorado 
with various electric and power companies. 

In January, 1913, he came to Oklahoma and located at Tulsa, where 
he was largely instrumental in organizing the Public Service Company 
of Oklahoma, an electric light and power company with offices at Tulsa, 
furnishing light and power to a large portion of northeastern Oklahoma. 
At the organization of the company he was elected to the positions of 
‘director and president, which positions he held until his death. During 
these nearly twenty-six years he was largely instrumental in building 
up the company, keeping it abreast of the great growth of population 
and the development of industries in that portion of the state served 
by the company. He presided at every annual meeting and with one 
exception at every special meeting of the stockholders from the time of 
the organization of the company until his death. 

He was also president of the Peoples Ice Company at Tulsa from 
1913 until his death; was president of the Chickasha Gas & Electric 
Company with offices at Tulsa from 1913 to 1926; was vice-president of 
Oklahoma Power Company with offices at Tulsa from 1922 to 1924 and 
from 1929 to 1932 and was elected its president in 1933; was president 
of the Southwestern Light & Power Company from 1928 until his death; 
was president of Oklahoma Utilities Association in 1923; was president 
of Southwestern Geographical Division of National Electrical Association. 

Mr. Insull was always deeply interested in all civic and charitable 
movements and organizations pertaining to the welfare of Tulsa and 
Oklahoma. He was a member of the Board of Directors of Tulsa Chamber 
of Commerce from 1920 until his death and was president of the Chamber 
in 1925. He took an active part in the activities of the Chamber of 
Commerce during all that time and was always a member of one or 
more of the major committees of the Chamber of Commerce and spent 
a great deal of time in the work. He was an active member of the 
Union Station Committee in 1924, which led to the erection of Tulsa’s 
Union Railway Station. He was largely instrumental in the organization 
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of Tulsa Community Fund in 1924, at which time he was appointed a 
director and served continuously until his death, serving as president from 
1929 to 1932. He helped to create and maintain United Family Service 
Association and for a long while was a member of the Board of Directors 
of Tulsa County Public Health Association. 

He was active in organizing the International Petroleum Exposition 
in 1923 and served as a director from that time until his death. 

E He took an active part in the establishment of the Tulsa Municipal 
Airport and was one of the underwriters of the project and was one of 
the guarantors on the loan for financing the building of the Skelly Stad- 
ium in Tulsa in 1931. 

The members of the Tulsa Chamber of Commerce voted him the 
honor of being the most useful citizen in Tulsa in 1931. 

He was director of Oklahoma State Chamber of Commerce from 1929 
until his death and national counsellor of United States Chamber of 
Commerce in 1932-1933. 

He acted as trustee of the University of Tulsa from 1927 to 1935 and 
was a director of the Atlas Life Insurance Company at time of death; 
Was a director of First National Bank and Trust Company from 1927 
_to 1932; was president of Tulsa Rotary Club for the year 1933-1934. 

He became a member of the First Presbyterian Church of Tulsa in 
1925 and held the position of deacon continuously from 1926 until his 
death; was chairman of Building Committee from 1930 until death; was 
a member and chairman of Finance Committee at various times and 
was a regular attendant at church services. 

He was a member of Knights of Pythias, a 32nd Degree Mason, a 
member of Shrine, a member of Benevolent and Protective Order of 
Elks, member of the Rotary Club, member of Tulsa Club, Tulsa Country 
Club, Southern Hills Country Club and Men’s Dinner Club of Tulsa. 

May 18, 1905, he married Margaret Parkinson, daughter of Joseph 
and Mary Alice Parkinson, of Winnipeg, Manitoba. He had two children, 
Margaret, the wife of Dr. Gifford Henry of Tulsa, and Rosemary, the 
wife of Robert Berry of Pawnee. 

The widow and both daughters survive him. 


Tulsa, Oklahoma 
JUDGE THOMAS CHAUNCEY HUMPHRY 


Thomas Chauncey Humphry was a son of Charles Brome Humphry 
and Elizabeth (Garner) Humphry, and a grandson of Rev. William 
Humphry, who was born in Isle Abbotts Parish, near Taunton, Somer- 
setshire, England, on April 1, 1775. In 1797 William Humphry married 
Mary Brome, a daughter of Francis Brome, yeoman and land owner 
of Isle Abbotts Parish. William Humphry was a serious-minded man 
of pronounced religious convictions and in about 1800 became inter- 
ested in the general religious revival inaugurated by the Wesleys a half 
century before. After a few years of serious thought, he decided to 
withdraw from the Established Church and organize a congregation 
of his own connections, which was that of the Free Baptist Order. He 
was ordained in 1815, preached for some years, and died on May 14, 
1835. 

Charles Brome Humphry, father of Thomas C. Humphry, was born 
at “North Hall,” Isle Abbotts, on May 10, 1798, and at the age of 17, 
with a number of his relatives, set sail from Bristol, England, in the 
sail vessel “Brigganze,” and after a six weeks’ voyage landed in New 
York. The program was that Charles should go to his uncle’s home in 
‘Ohio upon landing, but he secured work and remained in New York for 
eight months. Finally, in 1816, arriving at his uncle’s home, the exterior 
appearances of which gave evidence of well-to-do-people, he, an unknown 
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foreign relative, turned away because of his uncertainty as to what his 
position would be in the household. Subsequently he procured employ- 
ment on an Ohio-Mississippi steamer; in time became a pilot on a keel 
boat, and later, with friends, organized a company to trade with the 
Indians. In February, 1828, he married Elizabeth Garner in Natchitoches, 
Louisiana. After the marriage they removed to Arkansas and ultimately 
settled in that part of Crawford County, which subsequently became 
Scott, and later Logan, County, Arkansas. 

In 1835 Charles Humphry was appointed to fill an unexpired term 
as sheriff of the newly erected county of Scott, Territory of Arkansas, 
and was elected for two more successive terms. Following the expiration 
of his term as sheriff in 1840, he was elected to represent the county 
in the Third General Assembly of Arkansas in 1840-42. After his term 
of office as Representative expired in 1842 he made no further offer 
for political preferment; however, a number of years later he was ap- 
pointed Commissioner of Internal Improvements for his district. This 
office he held until it was ended by the State’s secession from the 
Federal Union in 1861. During the war between the states, Charles 
Brome Humphry at first opposed secession, but later espoused the 
Confederate cause and had four sons who served in the Confederate 
Army, two of whom received minor wounds. After the war he settled 
in Quitman, Van Buren County, where he died in March, 1877, in the 
seventy-ninth year of his life. 

Elizabeth Straumit (Garner) Humphry was born in Anderson County, 
South Carolina, April 1, 1811. She was the daughter of James Garner, 
Jr., born in Maryland in 1771, died in Texas in 1823, and his life, Jane 
Nelson, born in South Carolina, 1777, died in Lawrence County, Arkansas 
(Mo. Territory), 1818. 

James Garner, Jr., came with his father to South Carolina from 
Charles County, Maryland, after the Revolution. James Garner, Sr., the 
grandfather of Elizabeth S. Garner, was born in Stafford County, Va., 
about 1720-25; died. in Orange County, North Carolina after 1790; was 
the son of Thomas Garner, born in Westmorland County, Va., before 
1680. Thomas was the fourth son of John Garner, the immigrant, and 
Susanna Keene, his wife. John was born in England, 1630; came to 
Virginia Colony, Northumberland County, in 1650, being the part that 
was cut off into Westmoreland in 1653. Hence, Elizabeth was of the 
sixth generation in descent from John, the immigrant. 

Charles Brome Humphry and Elizabeth Straumit (Garner) Humphry 
had the following children: Mary Jane, William, Henrietta, Joanna Cauth- 
ron, Henry Columbus, James Garner, Charles, Thomas Chauncey, John 
Wesley and Elizabeth Victoria. 


Thomas Chauncey Humphry was born in Scott, now Logan, County, 
Arkansas on December 20, 1846. He attended school at his father’s home, 
and was a studious pupil. On his fourteenth birthday, South Carolina 
seceded from the Union and before he was seventeen he was in the 
Confederate Army and served during the remainder of the war; he was 
at the battle of Prairie de Ann (near Prescott, Arkansas). and Marks 
Mill (near Fordyce, Arkansas). He served in Company I, Gordon’s Regi- 
ment.. After the war he removed to Quitman, Arkansas, but stopped at 
Galley Rock where he taught a three months’ term of school... He then 
studied medicine with Dr. Talbot, who was a surgeon in the regiment 
in which he had served. After studying medicine while clerking in a 
drug store at Galley Rock, he borrowed money and attended the Missouri 
Medical College, then known as McDowell Medical College, at St- Louis, 
Missouri: This was in 1867. After graduating on the first day of March, 
1869, he practiced medicine in Memphis, Tennessee, but remained there 
only about six months. During his residence in Memphis he met: and 
conversed with Jefferson Davis during the occasion of the latter’s visit 
to that city. In the fall of 1869 he returned to Arkansas and practiced 
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medicine, locating in Johnson County near Horsehead Creek for a short 
time, subsequently going to Quitman where ‘he: became interested in 
the drug business which he operated in connection with his practice as 
a physician until 1871. He married, on September 27, 1871, Anna Eliza 
McLeod, who at the time was a teacher of music at the Quitman College. 
Miss McLeod was born in South Carolina, a daughter of Adolphus Alex- 
ander and Anne Elizabeth McLeod of Lynchburg, Sumter District. She 
was educated at the schools of Columbia, South Carolina, and Jackson, 
Tennessee, was a first cousin to Senator Ella D. Smith of South Carolina, 
and the late Bishop A. Coke Smith, who was bishop of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, and also of the late Thomas G. McLeod, ex- 
Pe yiwa of South Carolina. She was born August 20, 1850; died March 
oO, G 

After his marriage, Thomas C. Humphry disposed of his drug interest 
in Quitman and removed to Judsonia, Arkansas, and in 1874 was elected 
to the legislature from White County. During his term he was the author 
of a bill to tax the railroad lands of the state, which became a law and 
was litigated through the court of Jackson County, the Supreme Court 
of Arkansas, and the United States Supreme Court—Chief Justice Waite 
delivering the opinion of the United States Supreme Court, holding the 
law constitutional. In 1892 he was again elected as representative from 
Sebastian County and was elected speaker of the House where he made 
a record as a parliamentarian, presiding over the House for three months 
without an appeal from any decision he made. After serving in the 
Legislature in 1874-1875 he moved back to what is now Logan County, 
locating in Paris. The young physician decided to abandon the medical 
profession and so began reading law and attended the University of 
Louisville, Kentucky, where he graduated in March, 1879. He returned 
home and was licensed to practice law by Judge John H. Rogers of Fort 
Smith, who was the circuit judge of that circuit. About this time a 
vacancy occurred in the county judge’s office and Thomas C. Humphry 
was appointed by the Governor as county judge of Logan County. After 
this term expired he was elected to the office of county judge and served 
in 1880-82. 

In 1886 he removed to Fort Smith, and when Judge John S. Little 
resigned to run for Congress, Mr. Humphry was appointed Judge of the 
Twelfth Circuit of Arkansas on March 30, 1890, holding court at Fort 
Smith, Greenwood and Waldron, Arkansas. Both before and after his 
appointment as circuit judge he practiced before Judge Isaac C. Parker, 
United States District Judge at Ft. Smith. During his practice of law 
in Arkansas he was in partnership with Jeptha H. Evans of Booneville, 
and with Joseph G. Ralls at Fort Smith, who later located at Atoka, Okla- 
homa; and C. A. Warner of Fort Smith. About 1895 he moved to Cameron, 
Indian Territory, and while living there organized what he called “The 
Smooth Riders,” after the Rough Riders had been organized, but, of 
course, the Smooth Riders were never accepted. In 1896 when William 
J. Bryan ran for President on the 16 to 1, or free silver, platform, 
Thomas C. Humphry changed his political affiliations and from thence on 
became a staunch adherent of the Republican party. He returned to 
Fort Smith in 1897 on account of the schools, but in 1900 removed to 
South McAlester, in what was then the Indian Territory, where he prac- 
ticed law until April 28, 1904, when he was appointed by President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt as United States District Judge for the Central District 
of the Indian Territory. He was appointed under the act authorizing 
additional judges for the four districts of the Indian Territory, which 
position he most capably held until Oklahoma became a state on No- 
vember 16, 1907. After Oklahoma became a state he moved to Hugo, 
Oklahoma, where he continued to reside and earried on his profession 
until his death on December 3, 1937—just 17 days before his 91st birth- 
day. He rests in the city cemetery at Hugo. 
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In the fall of 1928, the electoral vote of Oklahoma was cast for the 
Republican ticket and Judge Thomas C. Humphry as one of the electors 
from the Third District cast his vote for Herbert Hoover. 

Judge Thomas C. Humphry was a member of the Southern Methodist 
Episcopal Church, and a worker in that church. He was also a member 
of the Masonic fraternities, having served as Grand Master of the Grand 
Lodge of Arkansas from 1885 to 1886; as Chairman of Committee on 
Foreign Correspondence of the Indian Territory Grand Lodge until state- 
hood, and of the Oklahoma Grand Lodge from 1912 until time of his 
death, and his final report was completed just about a week before he 
passed away. 

Surviving Judge Thomas C. Humphry are three sons and three daugh- 
ters—Charles A. Humphry of Evansville, Indiana; Thomas C. Humphry, 
Jr., of Tulsa, Oklahoma; Frank N. Humphry of Monroe, Louisiana; Mrs. 
Daisy Doss of Hugo, Oklahoma; Mrs. J. G. Griffith of Idabel, Oklahoma, 
and Mrs. R. R. Massey of San Angelo, Texas. 

The contact of Judge Humphry with the pioneer days of the South- 
west was quite complete. His career, having its inception amid environs 
necessarily crude, evidences his character of courage and native ability. 
He fully appraised the hopes and ambitions of the frontiersman, because 
he was one of them. He brought to the judiciary of the old Territory a 
service of the highest and most understanding character. His passing 
closed another chapter in the “Winning of the West.’ 

Thomas C. Humphry, Jr. 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


SAMUEL HENRY HARRIS 
1858-1939 


Samuel Henry Harris, 80 years old, veteran attorney and civic leader, 
died Sunday, April 9, 1939, at 2:30 p. m. in St. Anthony’s Hospital, Okla- 
homa City, Oklahoma, following an illness of several months. He had 
been in the hospital for three weeks. Until his retirement in 1926 he 
was general counsel of the Southwestern Bell Telephone Company. 

Services were held Tuesday at 4 p. m. in the First Presbyterian church. 
Men who worked with Harris during his long lifetime of service were 
pCRoTary bearers. The Knights Templar, Commandery No. 3, were in 
charge. 

The honorary bearers were Roy Hoffman, O. N. Dailey, L. M. Jones, 
Dr. J. A. Ross, E. E. Westervelt, John M. Noble, Edgar S. Vaught, James 
R. Keaton, John J. Hildreth, W. R. Bleakmore, M. E. Trapp, Thomas H. 
Doyle, A. G. C. Bierer, J. R. Spielman, Sam Hooker and John Embry. 

Harris was best known for his activity in connection with statehood. 
He was a leader in the movement to obtain congressional indorsement 
of an act to admit the Territory of Oklahoma as a state, including within 

its boundaries the adjacent Indian Territory. 
Born at Carrolton, Arkansas, October 18, 1858, Harris was educated 
i dene gt schools and at the State Normal school at Warrensburg, 

Harris located at Norman in 1891 and in 1893 was appointed firs 
county attorney of Noble county. He continued to reside Pee | Seased 
at Perry until his removal in 1906 to Oklahoma City, where he became 
general counsel for the Pioneer Telephone Company, with which com- 
pany and its successor, the Southwestern Bell Telephone Company, he 
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remained as general counsel at Oklahoma City and St. Louis, Missouri, 
until his retirement from active practice in 1926. 

He was one of the organizers of the Territorial Bar association in 
Oklahoma. He was elected the second president of the combined asso- 
ciation in 1905. 

After the adoption of the Oklahoma State constitution in 1908, he 
was appointed chairman of the code revision committee and in 1908 to 
1910 he was engaged in revising and arranging the statute laws of the 
new state, which revision was adopted by the legislature of Oklahoma 
in 1913. 

While general counsel for the Southwestern Bell Telephone Company 
at St. Louis he compiled and was instrumental in the adoption of the 
retirement plan for employes, which is regarded as a model of its kind. 

After retirement from active service with the company, he became 
secretary of the state game and fish commission, which position he held 
for several years. He was generally regarded as the father of the state’s 
present game and fish laws and a leader in the conservation of wild life. 

In Oklahoma City he was a member or past member of the Okla- 
homa club; the Oklahoma City Golf and Country Club; the Men’s Dinner 
club; Siloam lodge, A. F. and A. M., and all Scottish and York Rite 
Masonic bodies. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harris were married in Norman, April 19, 1893. Mrs. 
Harris was Miss Minnie Ernestine Carlock, daughter of the late Andrew 
Means Carlock, widely known throughout a wide territory as an educator. 
_A son, Samuel Lowe Harris, born June 28, 1899, now is general attorney 
for the Southwestern Bell Telephone Company for Kansas and western 
Missouri. 

In addition to his wife and son, Harris is survived by three grand- 
sons, Samuel, Edward, and John Harris, Kansas City, Missouri, and one 
brother, J. E. Harris of Amherst, Nebraska, father of Mrs. Solon W. 
Smith, 1505 Wilshire Boulevard. 


t Daily Oklahoman, April 10, 1939. 
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